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The North Carolina 
School of the Arts 





The author is a writer'publicist in the Pub- 
lic Relations Office of the North Carolina 
School of the Arts. 


ne of the sixteen campuses of 
Or: University of North Caro- 

lina, the North Carolina School 
of the Arts (NCSA) was established by 
the Generai Assembly in 1963 to train 
students of exceptional ability for 
careers in the performing arts. Students 
train in any of the four schools that 
make up the School of the Arts: the 
School of Dance, the School of Design 
and Production, the School of Drama, 
and the School of Music. A cluster of 
conservatories, NCSA offers its arts- 
training program—complete with the 
requisite liberal arts education—at the 
high-school and college levels. The 
school is accredited by the North Caro- 
lina Secondary Committee and the 
Commission on Colleges of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools and offers a number of diplo- 
mas and degrees. These include the 
high school diploma with arts concen- 
tration in dance, music, and visual arts; 
the arts diploma at the college level in 
dance, design and production, drama, 
and music; the Bachelor of Fine Arts in 
dance, design and production, and dra- 
ma; the Bachelor of Music; and the 
Master of Fine Arts in design and 
production. 

Students applying to the school must 
audition and demonstrate talent and 
promise. Applicants to the School of De- 
sign and Production must interview with 
the faculty and present samples of past 
work in lieu of an audition. Because ap- 
plicants are chosen in large part on their 
potential for a career in the arts, all stu- 
dents, once enrolled, must continue to 
show progress in their art or risk losing 
their place in the school and in the pro- 
gram of their choosing. 


Perspective 


The founding of NCSA was a long and 
arduous process that still remains a pi- 
oneering effort! Clearly there was a 
need for such a school in North Caro- 
lina and the South, where no school 
offering professional training in music, 
drama, or dance existed. But the con- 
cept of a performing-arts conserva- 
tory—let alone a _ state-supported 
conservatory—that equated the training 
of artists at a professional arts school 
with the training of doctors and lawyers 
at professional schools for medicine and 
law was new to many. At that time, the 
favorable cultural climate created by the 
Kennedy Administration had yet to be 
felt at the state level, and many still 
believed that the state had no business 
supporting the arts. In addition, some 
educational institutions in the state 
opposed a separate school. Instead, 
they sought to augment their own 
existing programs in arts education and 
training. 

A group led by then-Governor Terry 
Sanford and his special consultant, 
North Carolina novelist John Ehle, set 
out to overcome opposition to the 
school, and the group was ultimately 
successful. Sanford’s brainchild gradu- 
ally gained support, and in 1963 the 
General Assembly passed legislation to 
establish the only state-supported, 
residential arts school of its kind in the 
nation. After a heavy competition in 
which several cities vied for the new 
school, NCSA opened its doors to stu- 
dents in 1965 in the old Gray High 
School campus in Winston-Salem. 

In 1972, during the restructuring of 
higher education in North Carolina, 
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NCSA became one of the sixteen con- 
stituent institutions of The University of 
North Carolina. Again, legislators 
reaffirmed the school's mission as an in- 
stitution “for the professional training of 
students having exceptional talent in the 
performing arts;’ which should “serve 
the students of North Carolina and 
other states, particularly other states of 
the South.’? That NCSA not only sur- 
vived but flourished before it was afford- 
ed the benefits of affiliation with the 
university speaks well of the foundations 
built during the early 1960s. That the in- 
stitution is preparing to celebrate its 
quarter-century birthday as a national- 
ly and internationally recognized school 
for the arts speaks even more highly of 
those foundations. 

If the concept of a school for the arts 
raised eyebrows in the 1960s, so, too, 
did the organization of the school. Bas- 
ically, its founders envisioned a some- 
what radical departure from the norm: 
a school with a primary focus on artis- 
tic training in the performing arts but 
supplemented by a solid foundation in 
the liberal arts. In fact, the very reason 
NCSA was established separately from 
an existing educational institution, ac- 
cording to Sanford, was that “academ- 
ic structure could very well stymie the 
artistic spirit, which demands more 
room for creativity and self- 
development; which needs deliberate 
encouragement to experiment, to look 
foolish, and to grow; and which needs 
hours of practice each day as well as 
tough, hard rules and routines.’? 
However, while the General Assembly 
mandated that the school’s primary pur- 
pose was professional arts training, 
school administrators did not forget that 
the founders insisted that the curriculum 
also represent an enduring commitment 
to liberal arts education for each artist. 
Such an education, they stressed, would 
enhance an artist's talent by providing 
a broader understanding of the world. 

Another factor the founders consid- 
ered in the training of professional ar- 
tists was age. Research of the period 
maintained that creativity and artistic 
talent could be identified at an early 
age. Naturally, it was assumed that train- 
ing for the talented should begin when 
identified—or, at least, before the artist 
graduated from high school or college. 

The faculty chosen to train these 
young artists represented yet another 
departure from the norm. Who could 
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Conductor Alexander Schneider, a visiting art- 
ist, rehearses the Symphony Orchestra. 


prepare students better for careers in 
the performing arts, founders reasoned, 
than professional artists? Who better to 
teach young artists than those who have 
striven for excellence, who have studied 
with the best, and who have achieved 
success in their fields? 


The School Today 


Because of its distinctive approach, 
the school continues to fulfill its mission, 
as evidenced by the high percentage of 
its alumni working in their chosen 
profession or in an arts-related field. The 
School of Design and Production, for ex- 
ample, documents the placement of 95 
to 100 percent of its students. For any 
school, this would be an achievement, 
but for an arts school it is extraordinary. 

Enrollment, which started out at 226 
students, has grown to more than 700 
students annually—an optimal number 
for the current campus. According to 
Statistics for the fall of 1987, there were 
738 students at NCSA: 204 enrolled in 
dance; 126 in design and production; 29 
in visual arts; 128 in drama; 245 in mus- 
ic; and 6 in general studies. Half of the 
student body comes from North Caro- 
lina, representing 64 of the state’s 100 
counties, and about 70 percent of the 
students come from the Southeast— 
both prime targets of the legislation that 
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established the school. Also, more than 
forty-two states and seven foreign coun- 
tries are represented in the student 
body. The approximate cost per student 
as of the 1986-87 fiscal year was 
$12,000.4 

College students now make up more 
than half of the student body. In the fall 
of 1987, 248 students were enrolled in 
the high school program; 437 in the un- 
dergraduate college program: 14 in the 
graduate program; and 39 as special 
students. While it is important for some 
artists, such as dancers, to begin train- 
ing early, it is less important—and even 
harmful—for others to do so. The School 
of Drama, for example, abolished its 
high school program many years ago in 
favor of a college program. The School 
of Design and Production’s program is 
also for college-level students only (in- 
cluding a graduate program), although 
it has a visual arts program for North 
Carolina high school juniors and seniors. 
The schools of Dance and Music, on the 
other hand, enroll students at a youn- 
ger age. Some of these students are en- 
rolled in the school's Pre-Professional 
Dance Program, which is operated in 
conjunction with the Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth County public schools. While the 
legislation that made the school part of 
the UNC system permits the acceptance 
of even elementary school-age children 
at NCSA, the residential program for 
pre-high school students has always 
been small and is being phased out. 
These students still will be admitted, but 
they will be commuting, rather than 
boarding, students. 

Following the school's tradition of 
artist-administrators, NCSA is led today 
by Chancellor Jane E. Milley, a noted pi- 
anist, educator, and administrator. Dr. 
Milley was formerly dean of the School 
of Fine Arts of California State Univer- 
sity at Long Beach and arts adviser to 
the chancellor of the California State 
University System. Similarly, the arts 
schools are led by deans who are 
regarded highly in their professions. 

Students at NCSA are instructed by a 
faculty of about 100 artist-teachers, 
creating an enviable student-faculty ra- 
tio of 7.3-to-l. Faculty members are 
called artist-teachers because they are 
practicing artists, chosen for their excel- 
lence and professional standing in their 
fields. Among the school's faculty are 
well-respected professionals such as 
ballet teacher Melissa Hayden, former 





ballerina with the New York City Ballet 
and American Ballet Theatre; modern 
dance faculty member Richard Gain, 
former soloist with the Martha Graham 
Company, the Joffrey Ballet, and Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre; flute instructor Philip 
Dunigan, former member of Royal Ballet 
Orchestra and New York City Opera: 
acting instructor Yury Belov, former 
director of clowning for the Moscow 
State Circus and technical adviser for 
the Columbia Pictures film Moscow on the 
Hudson; and master scenic design 
teacher John Lee Beatty, designer of 
more than two dozen Broadway produc- 
tions. These artists do not stop perform- 
ing once they decide to teach. In fact, 
the administration encourages faculty to 
pursue active professional careers, 
which helps to keep the artists’ skills 
sharp and to give their students a 
chance to learn lessons even they could 
not teach in the classroom. 

In addition to working with faculty, 
students also have the opportunity to 
work with prominent guest artists, who 
visit the school frequently. Among those 
who have visited the school are 
Rosemary Harris, Helen Hayes, Alex- 
ander Schneider, John Cage, Menahem 
Pressler, Aaron Copland, Bella Lewitzky, 
Agnes de Mille, Arthur Mitchell, and Jes- 
sica Tandy. While the state provides 
some funding for guest artists, founda- 
tions and corporations, such as Z. Smith 
Reynolds, Mary Reynolds Babcock, and 
ATET, have been instrumental in bring- 
ing distinguished guest artists to the 
school over the years. A new program 
in the School of Dance, the Lucia Chase 
Fellowship Endowment, promises to 
bring one or more world-class stars from 
the professional world of dance to cam- 
pus to work with NCSA students. The 
endowment was established by Alex- 
ander C. Ewing in honor and memory 
of his late mother, Lucia Chase. The 
school anticipates that the first Lucia 
Chase Fellow will visit during the current 
school year. 

Because the primary purpose of the 
school is arts training, performance is an 
integral part of the program. Students 
are expected to perform in or to assist 
in preparing productions or concerts 
throughout their training at NCSA. Stu- 
dent appearances before their peers 
and the public are determined by a stu- 
dent's instructors, based on his or her 
level of achievement. These perfor- 
mances range from student recitals to 
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chamber music recitals, ensemble per- 
formances, operas, symphony orchestra 
concerts, ballet and modern dance pro- 
grams, and plays. To give all students the 
opportunity to perform before the pub- 
lic, NCSA compiles a lengthy perform- 
ance schedule each year, which typically 
includes more than 300 performances. 

In keeping with the intentions of its 
founders, NCSA complements the pro- 
fessional training students receive with 
a strong liberal arts education, provid- 
ed through the school's Division of 
General Studies. General studies 
courses are required for the high school 
diploma as well as the various degrees 
that the school offers. However, students 
at the college level who wish to concen- 
trate solely on their art form may elect 
not to take any general studies courses 
and to receive an arts diploma upon 
completion of the arts program alone. 
Many students who leave school early 
to practice their profession (particular- 
ly in dance, where career length is often 
determined by age) eventually return to 
finish their degrees. 

A strong correlation exists between 
achievement in academics and artistic 
ability that may be attributed to moti- 
vation, according to William Pruitt, act- 
ing vice chancellor for arts and 
academic programs. For the last five 
years, NCSA has ranked third in the 
UNC system (with The University of 


North Carolina at Chapel Hill and North 
Carolina State University slightly higher) 
among the sixteen UNC campuses in the 
average Scholastic Achievement Test 
scores of its entering freshmen. And 
many students who come to the school 
with less-than-distinctive academic 
records begin to perform better in aca- 
demic courses simply because they are 
happy to be at the school—and want to 
stay. 

Through its Division of Student Affairs, 
NCSA offers supplementary programs 
and services to assist students in their 
personal development. These services, 
which range from health affairs to coun- 
seling, are especially important in light 
of the various age ranges of the student 
body and the competitive nature of the 
school. 

The school also makes every effort to 
ensure that no qualified student is de- 
nied the opportunity to attend for lack 
of money. Three fourths of the students 
receive some form of financial as- 
sistance, and last year NCSA awarded 
$1.3 million through its student financial 
assistance program, including merit and 
need-based awards. Merit scholarships 
are awarded to students of outstanding 
talent. Among these numerous 9ppor- 
tunities are the Sanford Scholarships, 
awarded competitively each year in 
dance, design and production or visual 
arts, drama, and music to North Caro- 
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Cyrano de Bergerac, presented in the spring of 1985 








NCSA Reaches Out Beyond the Campus 


NCSA maintains an active schedule of touring during each school 
year. Touring not only increases the school's visibility in the state and 
the Southeast but also helps to attract talented students. The program 
also gives students an opportunity to perform under less-than-perfect 
conditions—conditions that they might find in the real life of an artist. 
During the 1986-87 school year, 200 touring performances reached a 
total audience of more than 60,000 people, primarily in North 
Carolina—a three-fold increase in touring since the 1984-85 season. 
Recognizing the particular needs of rural communities, the focus of tour- 
ing over the past couple of years has been in rural areas of the state. 
More than half of the performances given last year were presented 
in rural areas. Two of the most popular tours are the annual Christmas- 
season production of The Nutcracker and the Senior Repertory Compa- 
ny tour, in which drama school students perform any of three plays 
they have in repertory during the spring of their senior year. The majori- 
ty of all touring performances are given in North Carolina public schools. 


In addition to performing, students and faculty members frequently 
give master classes, workshops, lectures, and residencies throughout 
the state, sharing their expertise with various community groups and 
schools. The acclaimed faculty ensemble, the Clarion Wind Quintet, is 
one of the most popular groups requested across the state. Its mem- 
bers give in-school workshops and master classes in flute, clarinet, oboe, 
horn, and bassoon. 


NCSA also serves the people of this state through special programs 
instituted primarily for the communities of Winston-Salem and the Tri- 
ad. These programs include the Community Music School, featuring 
private and group instruction in all orchestra and band instruments, 
piano, voice, guitar, and composition; and the Adult Center for Arts 
Enrichment, featuring special courses and seminars for those who want 
to learn more about a particular art form or production. NCSA faculty 
members and recommended students teach in both programs. 


Because of the school’s standing in the arts world, NCSA frequent- 
ly is sought out for assistance on special projects. Such was the case 
when the United States Institute for Theatre Technology requested help 
in preparing the United States’ exhibit for the Prague Quadrennial of 
Scenic and Costume Design 1987—the olympics of contemporary stage 
and costume design and of theatrical architecture. The exhibit, which 
students and faculty from the School of Design and Production con- 
structed, not only won the grand prize of the competition but afford- 
ed students the opportunity to work with some of the leading minds 
in technical theatre and design. 


While such opportunities do come along occasionally, NCSA takes 
great pains to provide structured programs beyond the school’s on- 
site training program, including international programs in music and 
dance conducted each summer. The International Music Program is an 
honors program that allows outstanding student musicians to study and 
perform in and to learn about the cultures of foreign countries such 
as Italy, England, and Germany. Touring invitations also come from other 
parts of the world; during the summer of 1987, music students partici- 
pated in the Jerash Festival's first International Youth Festival in Jor- 
dan. The International Dance Program traditionally bases ballet 
students in Italy and modern dance students in England for several 
weeks of study, performance, and sightseeing. 
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lina residents who are first-time appli- 
cants; and the North Carolina National 
Bank Music Competition, which awards 
cash scholarships for musicians (who are 
between fourteen and twenty years old 
and North Carolina residents) to study 
at NCSA. Students in need of financial 
assistance may receive funds from fed- 
eral, state, and institutional grants and 
loans as well as work-study assistance. 
The variety of need-based awards avail- 
able include the UNC Board of Gover- 
nors general Minority Presence Grant 
Program for black North Carolinians. 


The Future of NCSA 


Under the leadership of Chancellor 
Milley, NCSA in 1985 undertook an in- 
tensive self-examination that produced 
a long-range plan of priorities. “We want 
the North Carolina School of the Arts to 
be the best performing arts school in 
the nation;’ she explains. National 
recognition of the school indicates that 
NCSA has made significant progress 
toward this goal. In recent months, for 
example, NCSA has received a number 
of inquiries from groups in other states 
who wish to emulate the school's train- 
ing program. In fact, almost every arts- 
training school in the country that has 
been founded in the past fifteen years 
has used NCSA as a model. 

NCSA also continues to attract a high 
level of national media interest. In May 
1987 the school was featured on a na- 
tional radio show, “Lincoln's Music in 
America.’ When WGBH, Boston's pub- 
lic television station, needed to inter- 
view dancers for a program on 
osteoporosis, they contacted the school. 
NCSA also has been the topic of numer- 
ous stories in the national print media, 
such as Smithsonian magazine. This atten- 
tion has helped to build NCSA‘s reputa- 
tion as one of the strongest art schools 
in the nation. 

While the school’s reputation has 
grown strong nationally, and even inter- 
nationally, its reputation in its own state 
has not kept pace with that growth. This 
fact is reflected in the school's enroll- 
ment, which through the years had 
become composed predominantly of 
out-of-state students—until this year. In 
the fall of 1987, in accordance with the 
mandate from the state legislature, 
NCSA reached a goal of 50 percent in- 
state enrollment for the first time in 
many years. 


To increase the school's visibility 
throughout the state, NCSA regularly is 
represented at college recruiting fairs 
held by North Carolina high schools and 
has initiated direct-mail campaigns, 
increased advertising, and more touring 
performances. The school also has 
instituted special auditions in various 
regions of the state to attract students. 

In addition, NCSA is revising some of 
its training programs to reflect the spe- 
cial needs of in-state students. For ex- 
ample, a new program has been created 
in the School of Drama to provide a 
general introduction to theatre for 
North Carolinians entering that school. 
Eventually, the program will be expand- 
ed as a preprofessional program for 
North Carolinians entering both the 
Drama and the Design and Production 
schools. Currently, students in public 
schools receive little exposure to the 
arts in their curricula. Dr. Milley laments 
this deficiency: “Sadly, students are not 
required to have taken even one unit in 
the arts in order to graduate from a 
North Carolina high school. Nor are they 
required to have completed a course in 
the arts for admission to schools of The 
University of North Carolina.” 

While one experience with the arts in 
public schools does not an artist make, 
arts educators generally are pleased 
with the Basic Education Program for 
North Carolina's public schools, which 
will establish a discipline-based arts cur- 
riculum in grades kindergarten through 
twelve by the 1992-93 school year. 
While a unit in art still will not be re- 
quired for graduation, exposure to art 
will be a mandatory part of the curricu- 
lum offerings. Many perceive this part 
of the Basic Education Program as an 
affirmation of the General Assembly's 
commitment to the arts—the same com- 
mitment that prompted it to establish 
NCSA. 

And the Basic Education Program 
should benefit NCSA, at least indirect- 
ly. Exposure to art in the public schools 
will help prepare talented students for 
arts training at a higher level. Accord- 
ing to Pruitt: ‘There's not so much of a 
question of talent lacking out there, but 
training lacking. We're still largely a rural 
population in North Carolina. There are 
people out there who have never seen 
a live play. We're at the point that 
basketball was in North Carolina in the 
1950s.” Sports enthusiasts will remem- 
ber that UNC Coach Frank McGuire won 


the NCAA title in 1957 with a group of 
student players from New York and New 
Jersey—not from North Carolina. 

NCSA also is attempting to build 
stronger ties with and provide more 
services to the public schools in the 
state by offering more workshops, 
demonstrations, and lectures on cam- 
pus. Every summer since 1980, for ex- 
ample, NCSA has served as the host for 
ARTSWORK, a professional workshop 
for teachers and principals in North 
Carolina's public schools. And the school 
plans to be more involved in state arts 
organizations. 

With its training programs well estab- 
lished, NCSA is considering moving into 
uncharted territory. School officials cur- 
rently are considering adding programs 
on acting in and writing for films. “With 
the film industry now in the state;’ Dr. 
Milley explains, “the school has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to grow with the 
industry's needs.” 

Surely, if NCSA did nothing more than 
continue to train students through its ex- 
isting programs and special opportuni- 
ties, it would be deemed a success. But 
the school continues to move forward 
and to meet new challenges. Along the 
way, the school also has proven itself to 
be a good citizen of the state, the 
Southeast, and the nation. North Caro- 
lina’s Thomas Wolfe explained it best: “If 
a man has a talent and cannot use it, he 
has failed. If he has a talent and uses 
only half of it, he has partly failed. If he 
has a talent and learns somehow to use 
the whole of it, he has gloriously suc- 
ceeded, and won a satisfaction and a tri- 
umph few men ever know:”> The North 
Carolina School of the Arts is helping 
students to develop their artistic talents 
so that they may succeed and win that 
rare satisfaction and triumph. 





1. For an account of this complicated story, see Les- 
lie Banner, A Passionate Preference: The Story of the North 
Carolina School of the Arts (Winston-Salem: North Caro- 
lina School of the Arts Foundation, 1987) 

2. NC Gen. Stat. § 116-64. 

3. Banner, A Passionate Preference, xiii 

4. For the 1985-86 school year, the total expendi- 
ture per student for all North Carolina public schools 
was $2,915. This figure is based on the average daily 
membership for January 1986. Data were compiled 
by the Information Center, N.C. State Board of Edu- 
cation, Controller's Office, June 1987. 

5. The Web and the Rock (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1939), 462. 
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Mathematics 





James McDuffie 


The author is the communications officer 
of the North Carolina School of Science 
and Mathematics. 


ears before the publication of A 
Vwi at Risk' and the attention it 

focused on the role of public 
schools in America’s eroding preemi- 
nence as a global scientific and techno- 
logical leader, North Carolina had 
developed its own imaginative response 
to keeping, if not setting, pace with the 
world—the North Carolina School of 
Science ard Mathematics (NCSSM). 
Amid swelling criticism of the public 
schools and a national acknowledge- 
ment that Johnny could not do his arith- 
metic any better than he could read or 
write, NCSSM opened in 1980 as the na- 
tion's first public, residential high school 
for students with special aptitude and 
interest in the sciences and mathemat- 
ics. Newspapers nationwide chronicled 
the North Carolina approach, beginning 
that first fall with 150 of the state's 
brightest young scholars hard at work 
in a converted, turn-of-the-century 
hospital in Durham. 

The concept of state-funded schools 
for the academically gifted in North 
Carolina was first proposed in the early 
1960s by novelist John Ehle, a staff 
member in the administration of Gov. 
Terry Sanford. Ehle's model contained 
four separate, continguous campuses 
devoted to the arts, science and 
mathematics, languages, and the hu- 
manities and social sciences. Sanford 
found support for part of that model— 
that of a residential arts school, known 
today as the North Carolina School of 
the Arts—but it was not until 1978 that 
a residential science and mathematics 
school became a reality. 

From the outset, NCSSM was con- 
troversial and, as such, was not without 
its detractors. Educators, legislators, and 
members of local school boards raised 


questions about cost, elitism, and the 
skimming off of the best students from 
local schools. They were skeptical of the 
residential requirement and fearful of 
political influence playing a part in the 
admission of students. Although debate 
over these and other issues at times 
split the educational community, the 
concept was championed by Gov. James 
B. Hunt, whose own efforts first to edu- 
cate the public of the special needs of 
the gifted and then to advocate reform 
led to the creation of the school. 

Hunt's purposes in establishing the 
school were visionary. As conceived, the 
school would be a pioneering effort to 
boost the quality of education for high- 
caliber students and to catalyze im- 
provement in science and mathematics 
across the state and nation. In this way, 
North Carolina would develop the scien- 
tific and technological leadership of the 
twenty-first century, consolidate its suc- 
cesses in landing high-technology indus- 
tries, and prepare the state and its 
people for the complexities of the tech- 
nological age and competition in a 
global economy. No longer could North 
Carolina depend almost exclusively on 
an economy driven by agriculture, tex- 
tiles, and manufacturing, all of which 
had shown their vulnerability in the 
shifting sands of the international 
marketplace. 


Beacon School 


Now in its eighth year of operation, 
NCSSM has become the beacon insti- 
tution that its planners envisioned. As 
an affiliate school of the University of 
North Carolina system, NCSSM oper- 
ates separately from the state's depart- 
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Courtesy NCSSM 


Mark Burton demonstrates a paddle boat he built during the school’s Speciai Projects Week. 


ment of public instruction—an 
arrangement that affords the school a 
more flexible institutional form than the 
traditional high school. For example, a 
board of trustees governs NCSSM, set- 
ting the standards for hiring faculty and 
for developing curricula and other 
school policy. Among other things, this 
autonomy has permitted the school to 
hire from the private sector outstanding 
faculty who exceed basic state certifica- 
tion requirements but lack the actual 
certificate and to choose textbooks 
more advanced than those on the state- 
approved list. 

The continued support of the Gener- 
al Assembly and of the private sector— 
an essential element in the operation 
and gradual development of a school for 
excellence in which students attend 
tuition- and room-and-board-free—also 
has shaped NCSSM. Cost is estimated 
at $10,000 per student.2 Some 90 per- 
cent of the school’s annual operating 
budget of more than $6 million is de- 
rived from state appropriations. The 
remainder comes from corporations, 
foundations, parents, alumni, and 
friends, all of whom have generously en- 
dorsed the concept by contributing $9.6 
million since the school was established. 
The total investment in the campus, 
which was converted from the old Watts 
Hospital and Watts School of Nursing 
complex, now stands at $30 million, 
which includes the $8 million value of 
the original site, $17.5 million in state 
construction funds, and $4.5 million in 
private funds. 
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The flexible and innovative institution- 
al form and ongoing commitment by a 
public-private partnership has been to 
the great benefit of the school’s 475 stu- 
dents, who represent every geographic 
region and ethnic group in North Caro- 
lina. The current student body is 54 per- 
cent male and 46 percent female; 
minorities account for about 15 percent 
of the student body. 

Students are selected statewide 
through a rigorous and multi-faceted ad- 
missions process aimed at identifying 
those candidates who have the poten- 
tial to be the scientific and technologi- 
cal leaders of the next generation. A 
prospective student's admissions port- 
folio includes test results, course grades 
from the first three semesters of high 
school, letters of recommendation from 
teachers and counselors, an essay writ- 
ten by the student to measure both logi- 
cal thinking and creative expression, and 
an evaluation of the candidate's per- 
sonal and academic sparkle as exhibit- 
ed in a personal interview. 


Curriculum 


NCSSM students typically arrive on 
campus having met the state graduation 
requirements in mathematics and 
science. But the school requires an ad- 
ditional five units—two in mathematics 
and one each in chemistry, biology, and 
physics—and students usually elect ad- 
ditional courses and graduate having 
accumulated six or seven units in 


Wade Rogers, a student in the Mentorship 
program, studies the southern pine beetle 
with the North Carolina Forest Service. 


mathematics and science at NCSSM 
alone. The current course catalog lists 
twenty courses in mathematics and 
computer science, sixteen in biology, 
eight in chemistry, and eight in physics. 
Although NCSSM emphasizes mathe- 
matics and science, the school’s instruc- 
tional program is comprehensive. 
Students must complete additional 
requirements in English, a foreign lan- 
guage (the choices being Russian, Ger- 
man, Chinese, Latin, French, and 
Spanish), American history, and physi- 
cal activity. Other classes in the social 
sciences, music, and visual arts, though 
elective, are well attended. 

Most courses are taught at an ad- 
vanced level and explore material and 
concepts usually found in college 
courses for freshmen and sophomores. 
Students are guided in their studies by 
a uniquely qualified faculty—all have 
master’s degrees and half hold 
doctorates—with backgrounds in col- 
lege and secondary-school classrooms, 
corporate laboratories, and research in- 
stitutes. Many faculty members have 
credentials uncommon in secondary 
education. NCSSM's four physicists hold 
doctorates in astrophysics, biophysics, 
solid-state physics, and theoretical phys- 
ics; the school’s language coordinator 
holds a doctorate in linguistics and 
speaks eight languages; and the prin- 
cipal, who also teaches in the school's 
chemistry department, once headed 
the biochemical neuroendocrinology 
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division in the Biological Sciences 
Research Center at the UNC School of 
Medicine. 

Along with a challenging curriculum 
and talented faculty, the students’ in- 
structional program is further enhanced 
by hands-on use of state-of-the-art 
equipment and special research activi- 
ties and programs. Many seniors, for 
instance, are placed in Mentorship, a 
program that allows them to work close- 
ly with distinguished scientists and 
scholars in the Research Triangle. Often 
the research is original, and the stu- 
dent's contribution to it is significant 
enough to share in the credit. 


Impact and Outcomes 


Although it is too early to assess fully 
the specific impact of the school on its 
graduates or on education in general, 
some positive indicators do exist, includ- 
ing the success of the residential instruc- 
tional program, the response by 
teachers and school systems to outreach 
activities, and the use of the school as 
a model for similar institutions in other 
states and foreign countries. 

Thus far the school has successfully 
identified and enrolled a sample of the 
state's finest students in science and 
mathematics, as evidenced by the fact 
that for four consecutive years it has en- 
rolled more National Merit Scholarship 
semifinalists than any other school, pub- 
lic or private, in the nation. The 
175-member class of 1987 had 63 Na- 
tional Merit semifinalists and 13 Nation- 
al Achievement semifinalists. The 
school's mathematics team won the 
1987 national Atlantic and Pacific 
Mathematics competition, and former 
students are among the ranks of Rhodes 
Scholars, designers of Space Shuttle ex- 
periments, and international Physics 
Olympiad medal winners. Also, nearly 
100 percent of NCSSM’s graduates have 
entered colleges or universities. Two 
thirds have elected to attend North 
Carolina institutions; the rest have been 
widely distributed among the most 
prestigious and selective colleges, 
universities, and military academies in 
the country. And each graduating class 
has been offered scholarships and 
grants totaling more than $2 million. 

The investment by the state, the pri- 
vate sector, and award-granting institu- 
tions continues to suggest a promising 


Dr. Jane Goodall talks with a student during 
a visit to the school. 


payoff. Preliminary surveys indicate that 
the great majority of NCSSM graduates 
are involved in important study and 
work related to science or mathemat- 
ics, and most are doing so within North 
Carolina. 

Beyond identifying and educating 
some of the state's best students, the 
school has taken no less seriously its 
charge to contribute to improvements 
in mathematics and science education 
across the state and nation. More than 
4,000 teachers—almost exclusively from 
North Carolina schools—have participat- 
ed in summer workshops in science, 
mathematics, and computer science, 
and these teachers have returned to 
their classrooms with software, labora- 
tory experiments, and new ideas. Even 
lab equipment has been loaned to the 
schools of workshop participants. The 
school also houses one of the 
Mathematics and Science Education 
Network centers of The University of 
North Carolina, administers the Summer 
Ventures in Science and Mathematics 
program, and coordinates the statewide 
distribution of software developed by 
the Minnesota Educational Computing 
Consortium, which benefits forty school 
districts each year.? 

However, NCSSM's biggest contribu- 
tion yet to the improvement of 
mathematics education may come with 
the completion of its new fourth-year 
mathematics course, which is being 
developed for nationwide distribution 
with support from the Carnegie Corp. 
The course, currently a part of the 
NCSSM curriculum, emphasizes 
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computer-aided problem solving, statis- 
tics, data representation and analysis, 
and other topics more useful in college 
and the work-a-day world than the time- 
consuming calculations of traditional 
high school mathematics courses. 


A National Model 


The continued growth and success of 
the school and its component programs 
have led other states and nations to use 
NCSSM as a model for their special edu- 
cation needs. Louisiana and Illinois have 
opened schools based on NCSSM. 
Many others, including Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, and Oklahoma are planning 
similar schools. in all, delegations of 
legislators, educators, and business 
leaders from thirty-five states and fifteen 
foreign countries have visited the cam- 
pus. The Kingdom of Jordan plans to 
open a school and has sent its director 
to spend a month in residence at 
NCSSM. And, in each of the past three 
years, the Republic of Korea has sent 
teams of five science educators to spend 
two weeks in residence working with the 
school's science faculty. 

Establishment of a special residential 
school for the gifted is costly, but many 
states already have decided that they 
cannot afford to forgo such a valuable 
educational initiative. NCSSM Director 
Charles Eilber suggests that all states 
give thoughtful consideration to the 
idea: “Every state has parents, a busi- 
ness community, and a legislature con- 
cerned about the quality of education 
being provided to their young people 
who have the potential to lead. Every 
state has academically talented students 
who are unserved or underserved by 
their present schools. And every state 
has schools, large and small, in which 
the few students with deep interests in 
science and mathematics are not always 
challenged by their teachers or are not 
provided the resources required to de- 
velop their talents and interests.’ 

But, Eilber adds, residential schools 
are not necessarily the only—or, for 
some communities, the best—solution. 
Communities should look to ways of 
providing some of these resources to 
academically talented students in their 
own home schools. “Every community 
provides extensive after-school pro- 
grams for athletically talented students,’ 
Eilber elaborates. “Why can't teachers, 
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A Sample of Courses Offered at NCSSM 


Mathematics and Computer Science 


Advanced Programming: C ¢ Exploratory Data Analysis © Statistics 
Calculus ¢ Mathematical Modeling 


Sciences 


Cell Biology and Biochemistry * Biophysics © Genetics * Bioethics 
Organic Chemistry ¢ Chemical Instrumentation * Polymer Chemistry 
Organic Spectroscopy ® Applied Electronics * Astrophysics 


Humanities and Other Areas 


Wisdom, Revelation, Reason, and Doubt 
Africa, Asia, South America: Literature and History 


Intermediate Chinese ¢ “Telling Lives’: 


History as Biography 


Arms and Ambassadors: Diplc macy and Its Failures 
Economics: Money, Management, and Markets ¢ Religion and Politics 
Philosophy and the Modern Predicament 
Advanced Music Theory with an Historical Perspective 
Advanced Electronic Music ® Kinetics 


1. National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
A Nation at Risk: The \mperative for Educational Reform: A 
Report to the Nation and the Secretary of Education, United 
States Department of Education (Washington, D.C: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1983). 


2. For the 1985-86 school year, the total expendi- 
ture per student for all North Carolina public schools 
was $2,915. This figure is based on the average daily 
membership for January 1986. Data were compiled 
by the Information Center, N.C. State Board of Edu- 
cation, Controller's Office, June 1987. 


laboratories, computers, and libraries be 
made available as late into the 
afternoon—or even on Saturdays—as 
are coaches, gymnasiums, and tackling 
dummies?” 

Whether a special school would an- 
swer an educational need in any partic- 
ular state obviously depends upon 
many factors. But as states have decid- 
ed to do something about education for 
the academically talented, they have 
looked to North Carolina, where the vi- 
sion of one governor and the General 
Assembly's commitment to excellence in 
education have produced the nation’s 
premiere residential public high school 
for scientifically and mathematically gift- 
ed students. 


3. The Mathematics and Science Education Network 
is composed of ten centers that conduct in-service 
teacher training and research aimed at improving 
mathematics and science education in North Carolina. 
Each center is housed at a constituent campus of The 
University of North Carolina. 

Summer Ventures in Science and Mathematics is a 
five-week, cost-free, summer enrichment program for 
academically talented high school juniors and seniors. 
Six campuses of The University of North Carolina host 
Summer Ventures institutes. 





Managing Planned 
Change in Organizations 





Roger M. Schwarz 


The author is an \nstitute of Govern- 
ment faculty member who specializes in 
management and organizational psychol- 
ogy and change. 


hink of the last time you tried to 
‘| cee a significant change in your 

organization. Did employees un- 
derstand the change? Did they actively 
support it? How did you know how well 
the change worked? Were there any 
consequences you did not anticipate? 
These questions reveal that managing 
change in organizations is a complex 
task that requires managers to consider 
many issues. 

The purpose of this article is to 
describe the basic issues that managers 
face and the decisions they need to 
make in order to manage planned 
change successfully. Organizations are 
continually changing, but many of these 
changes are not carefully planned. The 
term planned change refers to changes 
that are carefully conceived and 
methodically implemented. This article 
focuses on the process of change rather 
than the content. Content refers to what 
is being changed (for example, a per- 
formance appraisal policy or decision- 
making style); process refers to how the 
content is changed. Managing the 
process of change is as important as the 
content. By understanding the process 
issues, managers can create organiza- 
tional change more effectively, regard- 
less of the content. 

The content of organizational change 
includes many areas. Some changes fo- 
cus on how people think about and be- 
have toward each other. These include 
improving communication among peo- 
ple, increasing participation in decision 
making, learning to manage conflict con- 
structively, and improving relationships 
with the public. Other changes focus on 
how parts of the organization are ar- 
ranged. These include regrouping the 
units that constitute the organization, 


changing the flow of work, and chang- 
ing individual job descriptions. Still 
other types of changes focus on the in- 
troduction of new technology, such as 
computers. Finally, organizations some- 
times change their mission or their cul- 
ture, which includes the basic beliefs 
and assumptions that guide all activity 
in the organization. 

This article has three sections. The first 
section describes six elements neces- 
sary for managing planned change. The 
second section describes how managers 
can manage planned change systemical- 
ly and predict how the changes will af- 
fect other parts of the organization. The 
last section discusses ways to manage 
change more effectively by having em- 
ployees participate in the process. 


Six Elements Necessary 
for Planned Change 


Six elements are necessary for effec- 
tive planned change to occur in organi- 
zations: 


1. Motivation to change the present 
organization; 
. Avision of the future organization: 


. An understanding of where the or- 
ganization is now; 


. A process for moving from the 
present to the future organization: 


. Resources to move from the 
present to the future organization; 
and 


. A method of assessing changes! 
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These six elements, when managed in 
unison, ensure that the change will be 
planned effectively, implemented suc- 
cessfully throughout the organization, 
and assessed to guide changes in the 
future. 


Motivation to change the 
present organization 


Like individuals, organizations devel- 
op ways of doing things that become 
habits or ingrained behaviors. Although 
people may recognize that an organiza- 
tional habit reduces the organization's 
effectiveness, the habit may persist 
because change is difficult. Change 
requires members to unlearn old 
behaviors and to learn new ones. While 
organizations are in the process of 
change, members are often uncertain 
about what is expected of them, which 
can create stress. Consequently, mem- 
bers will be reluctant to initiate or par- 
ticipate in a particular change until they 
are sufficiently motivated to change the 
present organizational behaviors. 

The motivation to change may come 
from internal desires to improve the or- 
ganization and how it serves the pub- 
lic, or it may come from outside the 
organization. Changes that are based on 
internal desires for improvement are 
more likely to be successful than 
changes that are made solely to com- 
ply with the demands of others. The 
ideal motivation for change arises from 
organizations that have given up their 
“‘if-it-ain't-broke-don't-fix-it’’ philosophy 
for one that explicitly encourages con- 
tinual improvements. The philosophy of 
these organizations enables them to tap 
into a continuous source of positive 
motivation for change. 

An organizational crisis—a poor deci- 
sion compounded by negative media 
publicity, for example—can generate a 
high level of motivation for change. In 
an effort to stem the crisis, the organi- 
zation may opt for a quick-fix solution 
that, like a pain reliever, temporarily 
relieves suffering but does not eliminate 
the root of the problem. Unfortunately, 
the quick-fix solution reduces the moti- 
vation of members to carry out the long- 
term change necessary to avert future 
crises. The task for the manager is to 
provide enough of a quick-fix for the or- 
ganization to continue to function, 
without decreasing the motivation 
needed for the more long-term change. 
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A vision of the 
future organization 


The second element for change is a 
vision of the future organization. Just as 
sailors set their ship's course by a bea- 
con, a vision can provide direction for 
an organization. The vision is particular- 
ly helpful when forces outside the con- 
trol of the organization make it 
impossible to steer a straight course. A 
vision allows the organization to tack 
back and forth, still moving ever closer 
to its goal. For example, severe budget 
cuts temporarily may make it impossi- 
ble for a county to realize its vision of 
a single location for providing all of its 
social services. Until funding can be ob- 
tained, the department of social serv- 
ices may seek better-located separate 
facilities, yet remain cognizant that in the 
end it wants to have a single location. 
Without a constant visidn to reorient it, 
an organization blown off course may 
never reach its goal. 

Whereas motivation leads people to 
change their present organization, a vi- 
sion motivates them to move in a par- 
ticular direction. But the vision must be 
clear. Organizational change is a type of 
journey, and few people are willing to 
embark on a journey without knowing 
the final destination. The vision should 
be clear enough that employees under- 
stand how their work will be affected, 
including what they and the organiza- 
tion will gain and lose as a result of the 
change. The vision also serves as a 
blueprint—from it people can tell when 
they have reached the type of organi- 
zation they set out to create or how 
much more they need to work. 

Ideally, a vision should be comprehen- 
sive enough to provide guidance for any 
significant change the organization 
might consider. The vision includes what 
the organization stands for and what it 
wants to be. A comprehensive vision 
makes possible a set of changes that are 
coherent and consistent rather than 
piecemeal. 

Defining the vision is a complex 
process that requires individuals to ex- 
plore the basic beliefs they hold about 
the purpose of the organization and 
how members should work together to 
achieve that purpose. The responsibili- 
ty for creating a vision rests primarily 
with those who govern the 
organization—the chief administrator 
and the board if one exists. However, 


because implementing the vision re- 
quires the concerted effort of all mem- 
bers, employees throughout the 
organization must share in the vision if 
it is to be realized. 


An understanding of the 
present organization 


Change requires knowing not only 
your destination but also your point of 
departure. Many organizations underes- 
timate the time required to complete a 
change because they overestimate their 
closeness to the goal. However, the gap 
between an organization's present state 
and desired state is determined not 
only by how far the organization must 
travel but also by the nature of the jour- 
ney. For example, for an organization 
trying to develop an effective set of poli- 
cies, the change process will differ de- 
pending on whether they currently have 
few or no policies or have an elaborate 
set of burdensome policies. Under- 
standing where the organization is start- 
ing from enables the members to assess 
more accurately the degree and nature 
of change required to realize their vision 
and goals. 

Understanding the present organiza- 
tion can be accomplished through an or- 
ganizational assessment.? In_ this 
process, members may be interviewed, 
surveyed, or brought together in groups 
to identify how individual jobs, the com- 
munication among members, and rules 
and procedures facilitate or hinder the 
achievement of the organization's goals. 
A good assessment identifies the 
aspects of the present organization that 
need to be changed to reach the 
desired future organization. For exam- 
ple, does the future organization require 
that members change their attitudes, 
that members change their rules and 
procedures, or that a different technol- 
ogy be used to do the work? A thorough 
organizational assessment allows mem- 
bers to identify the causes of present 
problems and to plan changes accord- 
ingly rather than to concentrate on 
symptoms of the problem. | will discuss 
organizational assessment further in the 
section on assessing change. 

In addition to generating information, 
an organizational assessment serves 
two other purposes. First, it signals 
members that the organization is begin- 
ning a process of change, and it raises 
expectations that things will be differ- 





ent in the future. Second, these raised 
expectations increase the motivation 
among members, which can be used to 
facilitate the changes. 


A process for moving from 
the present to the future 


Once the organization knows its 
present situation and has a vision of its 
future, it can develop a process for mov- 
ing from the present to the future or- 
ganization. The process includes all the 
activities and decisions required for the 
organization to reach its desired state: 
Who will decide on the changes? How 
will the diagnosis and changes be in- 
troduced and conducted? And how will 
the organization free up time for these 
activities? 

The process of change is a time of 
transition for an organization. Conse- 
quently, the way the organization func- 
tions during the transition will be 
different from the way it functions at 
present and from how it will function 
when it reaches its desired state. As an 
example, if an organization is convert- 
ing from typewriters to word processors, 
there will be a transition period during 
which some people will use typewriters 
while others learn to use the word 
processors. If the system is complex 
enough, a new function, such as data 
processing, may be created to take 
responsibility for the equipment and 
new personnel. Until the system oper- 
ates reliably, both typewriters and word 
processors may be used to ensure that 
work is not interrupted. Similarly, mem- 
bers may keep back-up copies of their 
work until they have confidence in the 
new system. 

The transition period itself needs to 
be managed, and how it is managed is 
critical. To facilitate the change, the tran- 
sition process must be managed in a 
way that is consistent with the future 
state of the organization. For example, 
using an authoritarian management 
process to implement a more participa- 
tive management style is unlikely to 
yield the desired results because the 
ends are inconsistent with the means. 

Who will manage the transition is also 
an important decision. It is often difficult 
for organizations to use their permanent 
structures to change themselves. Tem- 
porary management structures, such as 
committees, task forces, and temporary 
appointments, as well as consultants 


may provide the flexibility needed to 
manage the transition. 


Resources to move from the 
present to the future 


Creating organizational change re- 
quires resources. One resource is sup- 
port from key individuals in four groups: 
1) those involved in planning the 
change; 2) those involved in implement- 
ing the change; 3) those directly affected 
by the change; and 4) other influential 
individuals whose support helps facili- 
tate the change. Different changes re- 
quire different degrees of support from 
employees. Some changes—relating to 
board members, for example—may re- 
quire support only from top-level 
managers; other changes—increasing 
the flow of information up the organi- 
zation, for example—may require the 
commitment of the total organization. 
Before initiating any change, the 
manager needs to assess the level of 
support from each of the four groups 
and to determine if it is sufficient to 
carry out the change. 

Time is another resource necessary 
for change. The process of change oc- 
curs while the organization carries out 
its basic activities. Therefore, members 
must find extra time for activities such 
as planning sessions, an organizational 
assessment, and implementation pro- 
grams, including training and evaluation. 
Ironically, many organizations that are 
in need of change operate by crisis 
management and are least able to cre- 
ate the extra time needed to manage 
the process of change. These organiza- 
tions can make time for change activi- 
ties by temporarily reducing low-priority 
activities, reallocating work, or meeting 
outside of normal work hours. This is 
particularly important because there is 
often a loss of efficiency in the early 
phases of a change process. If the 
change is complex, extra time may be 
needed for several years. 

A third resource is money. Obviously, 
the amount of money required will vary 
with the type of change, the size of the 
organization, the use of outside consul- 
tants, and other factors. Organizations 
can use money to obtain outside 
resources, which will save the organiza- 
tion time in the change process. For ex- 
ample, using outside consultants can 
speed the process of helping the organi- 
zation create a vision, a process for 


change, and a method for monitoring 
the change. Although outside resources 
can help reduce the time required, it is 
important to note that, even with help, 
the process of change is slow. In addi- 
tion, although money can purchase as- 
sistance, the responsibility for managing 
change still lies with the organization. 


A method of 
assessing changes 


Going through the change process 
does not guarantee that the organiza- 
tion will reach its desired destination. 
Organizational members need a reliable 
way of knowing how much progress 
they have made and when they have 
achieved the new organization they set 
out to create. The organizational- 
assessment approach used to identify 
the initial state of the organization can 
become a tool for measuring how the 
organization has changed and for iden- 
tifying additional changes that are 
needed. To return to our sailing analo- 
gy, organizational assessments are the 
sextant readings that enable members 
to know their position, to chart whether 
they are on course, and to make correc- 
tions if they are not. Periodic assess- 
ments, like regular sextant readings, 
allow an organization to remain on 
course by fine-tuning its change efforts. 
Without regular assessments, the or- 
ganization runs the risk of having to 
make major shifts in direction to correct 
a change strategy that has long been off 
course. 

What should the assessment meas- 
ure? The specific answer depends on 
what the organization is changing, but 
several factors must be included. First, 
the assessment should measure the be- 
haviors and attitudes that people would 
take as evidence that the change has oc- 
curred. For example, if the objective is 
to create an organization in which peo- 
ple can honestly share negative infor- 
mation, it would be important to assess 
whether individuals have shared more 
negative information, have increased 
their trust in other members, and have 
found the negative information useful.’ 
Second, the assessment should identi- 
fy unintended consequences of the 
change. For example, if an employee has 
told his supervisor that the supervisor 
makes the employee's job more difficult 
by frequently changing the priorities of 
the employee's projects, did the super- 
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visor punish the employee for sharing 
honest information? Finally, the assess- 
ment should examine the change 
process itself used to achieve the out- 
comes the organization is seeking. How 
has the change process helped mem- 
bers create the new changes or made 
it more difficult to create them? 

By focusing on the change process as 
well as the outcomes, the assessment 
enables members to improve the tran- 
sition. By communicating the results of 
the regular assessments, members can 
develop a common understanding of 
the current organization, the progress 
they have made, and the areas in which 
more change is needed. 

Together the six elements form a con- 
tinuous cycle of planning, change, and 
assessment that can be applied to any 
change. To simplify this section, | have 
discussed the change process as if an 
organization makes one change at a 
time; for example, it either builds bet- 
ter relationships with its clients or con- 
verts to a computer system or 
establishes a performance appraisal sys- 
tem or increases the flow of constructive 
negative information. However, as we 
will see in the next section, it is not pos- 
sible to make only one organizational 
change at a time. Therefore, planned 
changed usually requires using the six 
elements to coordinate a set of simul- 
taneous changes. The following section 
describes how an organization can ef- 
fectively manage these simultaneous 
changes. 


Managing Change 
Systemically 


To manage change effectively, it helps 
to think of an organization as an open 
system. An organization is an open sys- 
tem because it consists of parts that are 
coordinated to accomplish a mission 
and because its ability to accomplish the 
mission depends on things outside of 
the organization (for example, commu- 
nity support). We usually think about the 
parts of an organization in terms of func- 
tion or departments—the personnel 
department, the finance department, or 
the public relations department, for ex- 
ample. However, thinking about an or- 
ganization as an open system is more 
helpful for identifying problems and 
managing organizational change. Let us 
consider dividing the organizational sys- 
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tem into six parts: the mission and tasks, 
people, behaviors and processes, struc- 
tures, technology, and the environment, 
which is not part of the organization but 
greatly affects it (see Figure 1).4 


Figure 1 
An Open-Systems Model of 
Organizations 
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The mission and tasks are central to 
the organization. The mission is the pur- 
pose for which the organization is 
designed. The tasks are the activities 
that produce the service or product to 
accomplish the mission of the organiza- 
tion. For example, the mission of a 
school is to produce educated students 
who can continue learning on their own: 
it achieves that mission by teaching var- 
ious subjects and by teaching the value 
of learning itself. Organizations can have 
more than one mission. For example, 
during the Depression, organizations 
were created not only to build roads 
and bridges but also to provide employ- 
ment for those who had lost their jobs. 
The mission and tasks are the central 
core of the organization around which 
all other parts should be designed. 

The people in the organization refers 
to the needs, skills, abilities, expecta- 
tions, values, assumptions, and basic be- 
liefs tiat members hold. Author Max 
Frisch, describing the hopes of 
managers, once said that they had 
sought workers but that human beings 
had come instead. Each person brings 
a different set of needs, skills, abilities, 
and so forth. The effective organization 
uses these individual differences to 
carry Out its tasks. 

Behaviors and processes are the 
methods that people use to help them 
carry out the mission and tasks of the 


organization. Examples include how 
members communicate, solve problems, 
make decisions, lead and supervise, 
plan, and handle conflict. Processes are 
designed to provide a common method 
for working together that enables mem- 
bers in different parts of the organiza- 
tion to coordinate their work efficiently. 
For example, when members from 
different departments meet to solve a 
problem, they will work more efficient- 
ly if the different members agree to use 
the same problem-solving methods. In 
addition, the more consistent the be- 
haviors and processes are with the task 
of the organization, the more effective 
the organization will be. For example, a 
police department handling life- 
threatening emergencies will require a 
more streamlined form of problem solv- 
ing than a planning department, which 
has more time to gather information 
and consider alternatives. 

Structures are the parts of an organi- 
zation designed to organize or control 
behavior in such a way that it furthers 
the mission of the organization. The 
structures are usually delineated in writ- 
ing in the form of an organizational 
chart, reward policy, job descriptions, or 
financial control system, for example. 
The hierarchical structure (illustrated by 
an organizational chart) organizes 
groups of people, shows who reports to 
whom, controls who has the authority 
to control others, and sometimes con- 
trols who can talk directly to whom. 

Technology represents the techniques 
and tools that members use to convert 
the raw resources into the organization's 
finished products or services. To return 
to an earlier example, ideas can be con- 
verted to a written format using a pen, 
a typewriter, or a computer and printer. 
Similarly, police departments can match 
fingerprints with suspects either manu- 
ally or with the aid of a computer. Tech- 
nology also includes intangible 
techniques, such as the type of thera- 
pies mental health agencies use and the 
type of educational programs that 
schools use. 

The environment, although not part of 
the organization, has a great effect on 
it. The environment of an organization 
comprises the people, events, informa- 
tion, equipment, laws, buildings, 
weather, and any other factors outside 
the organization that affect how it car- 
ries out its mission. The environment 
also includes any of these factors that 





are affected by the organization's ac- 
tions, even if that factor is unable to 
affect the organization in turn. 

Ideally, an organization and its en- 
vironment work together in this way: 
People in the environment purchase the 
services or products that the organiza- 
tion produces, which gives the organi- 
zation the resources to continue to 
produce services and products. Similar- 
ly, government takes in revenues 
(through taxes and other sources) and 
human labor and converts them into 
services that it offers to its community, 
which, in turn, continues to pay taxes. 

Thinking about organizations as open 
systems has several implications for 
managing change. First, to work effec- 
tively, the different parts of an organi- 
zation have to fit together. For example, 
an effective performance-appraisal sys- 
tem requires: a valid method (technology) 
for assessing performance; members 
(people) who value feedback and have the 
interpersonal skills to discuss other 
members’ behavior (behavior and process- 
es); and a reward system (structure) that 
reinforces behaviors that further the 
organization's mission (mission and tasks) 
in such a way that good performers 
choose to remain rather than move to 
a competing organization (environment). 
Here the quality of a system is defined 
not just by the quality of its parts but 
also by the goodness of the fit among 
the parts. To use a sports analogy, the 
best basketball team is not necessarily 
the one with the five best shooters but 
rather the one with excellent players 
who precisely coordinate their move- 
ments and can quickly and smoothly 
adjust to each other. 

Second, viewing organizations as a 
system of interdependent parts means 
it is rarely possible to change only one 
thing. Each time one part of the organi- 
zation changes, other parts with which 
it is inked must change either to achieve 
or to maintain a good fit among the 
parts. In the past few years, a number 
of sanitation departments have con- 
verted from two-person garbage trucks 
to one-person trucks that automatical- 
ly lift specially designed garbage cans 
over the truck, empty them, and return 
them to the curbside. While at first 
glance the change seems to involve only 
the purchase of new trucks (technology), 
in reality many other changes must 
occur to support use of the new trucks. 
For instance, the structure of the sanita- 


tion workers’ job will need to change. 
Whereas formerly the workers coordi- 
nated their work with others on the 
truck, now one worker will carry out the 
work alone. The new trucks will perform 
some of the work the worker used to 
perform but will require other actions 
(behaviors and processes). Assuming the 
worker enjoyed working with coworkers, 
he or she will need to develop a posi- 
tive attitude (people) about working 
alone. The sanitation department must 
also change the behavior of the citizens 
(environment), who now will be required 
to place their specially designed gar- 
bage cans in a certain position at the 
curb so that the truck can automatical- 
ly empty it. In this way, a change in one 
part of the system requires changes in 
other parts. By using the open-systems 
model shown in the figure, managers 
can identify the various parts of the 
organization that must change if the 
change is to be implemented suc- 
cessfully. 

The third implication of thinking of or- 
ganizations as open systems is a need 
to consider the environment when 
managing change, which the garbage 
truck example illustrates. Ultimately, an 
organization survives only as long as it 
provides a service or product that the 
community (environment) values and is 
willing to pay for or support. The Coca- 
Cola Company recognized this fact 
when customers refused to buy the 
new-formula Coke and demanded that 
it return to the original formula. 

Organizations that ignore the de- 
mands of their environment do so at 
their peril. Even government organiza- 
tions, which generally provide services 
that the private sector is unwilling or un- 
able to provide, must still heed their en- 
vironment. In addition to moving out of 
the jurisdiction, citizens have a number 
of ways to influence a government that 
has created a change with which they 
are dissatisfied or that has failed to cre- 
ate a change they consider necessary. 
They can write letters, attend hearings, 
protest, withhold taxes, or vote in new 
officials, to name a few. Parents dissatis- 
fied with the school system can send 
their children to private schools. 

Organizations are not helpless in the 
face of the environment though. They 
often influence the community to accept 
and support organizational changes. 
Government leaders constantly try to 
educate the community about difficult 


issues so that the community will be 
more supportive. 

In summary, viewing organizations as 
open systems helps manage change in 
two ways. First, it helps to identify the 
various parts of the organization that 
will need to change to support the ini- 
tial change. Second, it helps to focus on 
the demands of the environment, which 
must be met if the organization is to 
survive. 


Managing Change 
Through Participation 


In the previous two sections, | have 
described six elements needed to cre- 
ate change and a systemic approach for 
managing that change. In this section | 
will discuss how managing change 
through participation reinforces the six 
elements and the systemic approach. 


Participation and the six 
elements of planned change 


Like managing in general, managing 
organizational change is often more ef- 
fective when employees participate in 
decision making. Involving employees in 
organizational changes has several 
benefits that are directly linked to the 
six elements necessary for planned 
change.® First, involving members in- 
creases their motivation to change. Peo- 
ple support what they help to create. If 
employees play an active role in design- 
ing the changes, they will understand 
the process better, have greater trust 
that the changes will meet their needs, 
feel more ownership toward the pro- 
cess, and be more committed to imple- 
menting the changes. 

Second, participation generates more 
resources for change. Members become 
a resource for understanding where the or- 
ganization is now, for assessing the changes, 
and for identifying a process for im- 
plementing the vision. Understanding 
where the organization is now (the ini- 
tial assessment) and assessing changes 
requires information from members 
throughout the organization. Members 
are more likely to provide accurate and 
helpful information if they are involved 
in designing the assessments. They are 
also more likely to accept the assess- 
ment information and use it to fine-tune 
the organizational changes if they have 
been involved. Furthermore, involving 
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employees generates more and better 
ideas for implementing the vision of the 
organization. Given the vision, em- 
ployees can identify how they would 
perform their jobs differently to make 
the vision come alive. Members can also 
identify how other parts of the organi- 
zation could change. 

Finally, when managers give em- 
ployees influence in the change process, 
they help improve the quality of work- 
life for those employees. Apart from the 
value to the organization, invoiving em- 
ployees in decision making meets a ba- 
sic need for people to have some 
control over their jobs. 

Participative decision making, while a 
type of organizational change, is also a 
process of change that has some costs 
as well as benefits. Bringing together a 
group of people who have different per- 
spectives about the change will gener- 
ate constructive conflict. To resolve the 
conflict—by integrating the different 
perspectives into a plan for change that 
meets the needs of those involved—the 
group must have effective problem- 
solving skills. During the time the group 
is learning these skills, it may reach de- 
cisions slowly. Yet, once members devel- 
op the skills, they can apply them 
whenever they are needed. Thus, or- 
ganizations may require more time to 
make decisions participatively, but this 
additional time may be offset by the 
reduced time required to implement a 
change that has the broad support of 
those responsible for the implemen- 
tation. 

Managers who choose to involve em- 
ployees in the change process need to 
decide how much influence they will al- 
low employees to have. They can vary 
the degree of employee influence in two 
ways: by deciding when to involve em- 
ployees in the process and by establish- 
ing how and by whom the decisions will 
be made. In the first case, employees 
can become involved at one of three 
phases. When they are involved from 
the earliest phase, the manager has 
identified some need for change, but 
employees help define that need and 
identify the problems. When involved at 
the middle phase, employees develop 
alternative solutions to problems that 
others have defined. Finally, when in- 
volved only in the last phase, employees 
are asked to participate in implement- 
ing changes that have been developed 
by others. 
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In the second case, managers can vary 
the amount of influence employees have 
by deciding which people will make the 
decisions about changes and how they 
will make those decisions. Where there 
is no participation, managers make the 
decisions using information immediately 
available to them and without consult- 
ing employees. Where there is little par- 
ticipation, managers still make the 
decisions, but these decisions are 
based, in part, on information they 
receive and solicit from employees. With 
full participation, managers share the 
problem with employees, who together 
share their information about the 
problem and as a group decide on a 
course of action. Ideally, the decision is 
made by consensus, and the manager 
is willing to accept and implement any 
decision that has the support of the en- 
tire group (including his support). One 
of the strengths of consensus decision 
making is that each member's views 
must be carefully considered to reach 
a decision that all can support. 

Between little and full participation lie 
several approaches that offer em- 
ployees varying degrees of influence. 
Which type of participative decision 
making to use depends on the 
manager's philosophy of management 
and the specific situation. In general, 
greater participation is more effective 
when the problems and changes are not 
routine, when the manager needs addi- 
tional information to make a decision, 
and when employees must accept the 
changes to ensure implementation. 

Who should participate in managing 
the change process? | have identified 
these people in the earlier discussion of 
resources needed to move from the 
present to the future organization. They 
include those who plan the change, 
implement it, are affected by the im- 
plementation, and can affect the change 
through their own influence or 
resources. Unfortunately, those whose 
jobs are affected by changes are often 
not involved. Yet no one knows the de- 
tails of a job better than the people who 
do it; these people often know what 
parts of their job can benefit from 
changing and what effects any external 
changes will have on their jobs. The 
open-systems model reminds us that 
some key participants may be located 
outside the organization, in its environ- 
ment. In each case, the manager must 
decide whether to involve all the rele- 


vant persons directly or whether to 
select individuals to represent the per- 
spective of their particular area or po- 
sition. Experience indicates that the 
organization and its employees obtain 
greater benefits when they are directly 
involved. Even when the change is a 
large one, it is possible to involve all 
employees directly. If the employee- 
representative approach is used, fre- 
quent communication between the 
representatives and those they 
represent is essential. 


Participation and the 
open systems approach 


Participation also promotes the open- 
systems approach to managing change. 
Managing change requires the ability to 
view a situation from many perspec- 
tives. Unfortunately, in organizations our 
perspective on situations is greatly lim- 
ited by the position we hold and the 
area in which we work. Even those 
whose positions at the top of the organi- 
zation provide them with a broad per- 
spective are affected—they can easily 
overlook the large number of small 
changes needed to ensure the success 
of the larger change. Similarly, when 
employees express concern about im- 
plementing changes in which they have 
not been involved, managers sometimes 
describe them as “resisting” changes, as 
if the employees are acting irrationally. 
Yet often the employees are not resist- 
ing but are reluctant to implement 
changes that they believe will have unin- 
tended consequences. 

involving members from various areas 
and levels promotes the open-systems 
approach to managing change. It en- 
courages everyone to contribute his or 
her piece of the puzzle so that, ultimate- 
ly, all have a common understanding 
about how the different changes need 
to fit together for the organization to 
realize its vision. At the same time, it 
shows people where they need to work 
together to realize their vision. 


Conclusion 


In this article, | have described the or- 
ganizational change process as an un- 
common, special period of time. Yet, as 
many have said, the only thing that is 
constant is change itself. For the 
manager, the choice is not whether to 





change but whether to manage change 
methodically and systemically or to 
respond to events one at a time and 
only after they have become crises. 

I have also identified some specific ac- 
tions that managers can take to create 
successful change. | have shown that the 
process of managing planned organiza- 
tional change is complex but not mys- 
terious. It can be challenging and 
rewarding. When managed well, or- 
ganizational change can generate an ex- 
citing vision that motivates members 
and breathes new life into an organi- 
zation. 








1. For an in-depth discussion of the six elements 
necessary for change, see R. Beckard and R. T. Har- 
ris, Organizational Transitions: Managing Complex Change 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1977). 

2. Organizational assessment methods are clearly 
described in D. Nadler, Feedback and Organization Devel- 
opment: Using Data-Based Methods (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1977). 

3. To learn how to share negative information con- 
structively, the change process requires that members 
get together in their normal work units and discuss 
real situations where they have tried to share nega- 
tive information. It also requires that they learn some 
new skills for sharing information. Creating this change 
by sending individual employees to communication 
seminars is unlikely to work and may increase frus- 
tration. 

4. This open-systems model of organizations is 
based on a model presented in Harold J. Leavitt, “Ap- 
plied Organizational Change in Industry: Structural, 
Technological, and Humanistic Approaches,’ in Hand- 
book of Organizations, ed. James G. March (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965). 

5. For an impassioned discussion of participative 
management, see M. Sashkin, “Participative Manage- 
ment is an Ethical Imperative!’ Organizational Dynamics 
12 (Spring 1984): 4-22. 














The Local Government Commission has published Doing It Right: 
Automating Data Processing in North Carolina Local Governments. This manual 
was prepared by the Center for Urban Affairs ard Community Services, 
a division of North Carolina State University. Center staff have helped 
over 100 North Carolina local governments and governmental agen- 
cies to automate their data processing. This publication will be valu- 
able to units of government considering automating their operations 
or modifying existing computer systems. It describes step-by-step a 
process local government staffs can follow on their own or with out- 
side help to procure the right automated data processing system. 


The manual updates and expands upon two previous publications. 
Sections include an overview of electronic data processing, instructions 
for conducting feasibility studies for automation, instructions for prepar- 
ing and evaluating Invitations for Bids, suggestions for developing con- 
tracts, and guidelines for implementing computer systems. A section 
on procuring microcomputers gives shortcuts for procuring small sys- 
tems. A sample Invitation for Bids for hardware and software, vendor 
response forms, and other illustrative forms are included. 


The manual can be ordered from the Department of State Trea- 
surer, State and Local Government Finance Division, 325 N. Salisbury 
Street, Raleigh, N.C. 27611. The charge per copy is $9.00 plus, for North 
Carolina residents, 5 percent sales tax. 

















What Some Boards Have Done On Their Retreats 





The exact format and content of a retreat varies according to what 
the board wishes to accomplish. The vignettes below briefly describe 
what several North Carolina boards have done at their retreats ‘over 
the past few years. 


@ The largely new council and the new mayor were unclear about 
exactly what they could accomplish during their terms and exactly how 
they shouid go about it. They spent a lot of time discussing their ideas 
about the respective roles of the mayor, the mayor pro tem, the coun- 
cil, and the city manager. They listed, discussed, and clarified specific 
expectations they had of each other. The group then discussed how 
it should make decisions. Members participated in an exercise to test 
the effectiveness of consensus building as an alternative to majority 
voting. Finally, the board listed all those matters that would command 
its attention during the next five years and established a time table 
for setting priorities among these issues. 


@ The mostly new governing board was unhappy with the per- 
formance of the manager and wanted to identify and resolve the specif- 
ic sources of its dissatisfaction. Discussion revealed that the previous 
board had expected the manager to be aggressive in recommending 
policies for the board to adopt; however, the new board was interest- 
ed in providing its own policy direction and in having the manager serve 
largely to carry out the wishes of the board. The group carefully 
delineated and clarified what the board expected of the manager and 
what the manager expected of the board. Participants negotiated a 
clear agreement of what roles the board as a whole, individual mem- 
bers, and the manager would play in decision making and adminis- 
tration. 


@ in two separate retreats, the governing board developed a 
management-by-objectives process to help it to achieve a four-year 
agenda. In the first retreat, the board and the manager developed a 
set of beliefs that would guide the city’s planning and management 
process and broad goals for the next four years. In the second retreat, 
the board, the manager, and key staff decided on a process and a 
schedule for developing a management-by-objectives system. Finally, 
the board instructed the manager on how he should report progress 
on the system's development. 


@ For the first time in many years, there were two new members 
on the board. The board held a retreat to orient the new members, 
to make them a part of the group, and probably to learn more about 
these ‘‘strangers”’ The board concentrated on developing a set of basic 
beliefs about the community and its governance and on sharing 
expectations among the commission, the chairman, and the manager. 
This group found that it helped to start with a discussion of goals each 
of them would like the board to have over the next five or ten years. 
Members then looked at these goals and discussed what kind of basic 
beliefs about government they implied. Finally, the board concentrat- 
ed its discussion of expectations on those which members had of each 
other in personal dealings and in the conduct of county business. 
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oes your board of commission- 
D ers or city council have a hard 

time resolving members’ differ- 
ent views about controversial agenda 
items, usually leaving somebody mad 
about the results? Is one or more of 
your members driven to distraction try- 
ing to satisfy citizen complaints while the 
administration grouses about meddling 
in administrative matters? Do a few of 
your members seem always to get an- 
gry at each other over every disagree 
ment they have? 

No governing board is cursed with all 
of these problems, but most have ex- 
perienced at least one of them from 
time to time. Each of these problems is 
a signal that the board's process is get- 
ting in the way of its products—that 
what it does suffers from how it goes 
about doing it. A board needs at least 
four conditions to function effectively. 
First, it needs vision, including a clear, 
agreed-upon set of beliefs and goals to 
guide its governance. The board does 
not have to agree totally on this vision 
for the community, but there should be 
some common basis for unity. Second, 
a board needs plans. It needs to map 
out how it will go about achieving those 
goals upon which members clearly 
agree and whether it will try to resolve 
major policy issues on which they do 
not agree. This helps to establish a third 
condition. The board and its administra- 
tion need to have clear and reasonable 
expectations of each other so that 
everyone knows what role he or she is 
expected to play in achieving goals and 
resolving conflict. Finally, members of 
the board and the administration need 
to be able to work as a team, even dur- 
ing the inevitable conflicts and disagree- 
ments. This requires building trust that 


each member will work for the board's 
visions and developing the skills to work 
always as individuals who are also part 
of a team. 

Few governing boards are fortunate 
enough to create these four basic con- 
ditions in the natural course of events. 
Most have to work at it. New governing 
board members find themselves 
together with four to twelve other per- 
sons who were chosen by someone 
else; are varied in their knowledge, 
skills, and experience; and are expect- 
ed to produce immediate and effective 
results as a group. The one clear tie that 
binds them—service on the board— 
gives scant guidance for evaluating 
specific decisions and actions. Those 
who have never served on the board 
might have no idea what they can 
reasonably expect of other board mem- 
bers and often have little or no ex- 
perience in working effectively in a 
group setting. Thus, most boards need 
to spend part of their time together de- 
veloping the basic conditions for effec- 
tive operation. 

The regular meeting is ill-suited for 
pulling the board together into a work- 
ing team. There is rarely any time-out 
from the steady stream of routine busi- 
ness. The demands that immediate 
problems make on attention, energy, 
and time crowd out those items that 
have neither strong advocates nor im- 
mediate consequences. The board 
usually is left to deal with long-range 
thinking, planning, and process issues at 
the end of a regular meeting, when it 
has neither the time nor the energy to 
do them justice. 

The setting of the regular meeting also 
tends to stifle team building. The regu- 
lar meeting's controlled formality dis- 
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courages spontaneous and creative 
thinking and communication. Moreover, 
board members risk appearing foolish 
by acting spontaneously and creatively 
before the large audience at a regular 
meeting. Special meetings or work ses- 
sions held in the same place but at 
another time do not work much better. 
Members hardly can resist discussing 
current problems or issues that are wor- 
rying them, and the atmosphere of the 
regular meeting lingers and haunts the 
special session, chilling the free ex- 
change of ideas. 


Different Time, Different 
Place, Different Thing 


Many governing boards use a retreat 
to overcome the barriers that the regu- 
lar meeting and its usual environment 
place in the way of building teamwork 
and setting directions. The governing 
board and any number of its top 
management staff that the board wants 
to include literally retreat from the nor- 
mal patterns of the workplace to think, 
talk, and plan about how they will do 
their work. 

The retreat is very different from a 
regular meeting. Developing beliefs and 
goals, making plans, clarifying roles, and 
building teamwork all take a lot of con- 
centrated time and attention. The 
retreat is an opportunity to focus for a 
long time on a single question—how to 
work together—without the pressure of 
a loaded agenda. Consequently, a 
retreat typically lasts one or two days, 
during which as few as only one or two 
issues are dealt with, and the board 
usually agrees in advance how much it 
will attempt to do in the time available. 
By going away from the regular meet- 
ing place, the board can create a 
relaxed, informal, creative atmosphere 
in which to work. By disassociating it- 
self from the time and the place of the 
regular meeting with its cluttered agen- 
da and formal structure, participants can 
approach their task with a fresh per- 
spective. While the personal risk of be- 
ing open and creative seems lower in 
the relaxed atmosphere of the retreat, 
participants usually sense that it is, at 
the same time, higher because they can- 
not fall back on old protective patterns 
built around limited time, parliamentary 
procedure, and custom. Thus, the 
retreat, by its timing, location, and na- 
ture, leads everyone to expect that this 
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is a special event, for a special purpose, 
and not just business as usual. This 
difference makes it easier for the 
governing board and top management 
to pay particular attention to the un- 
usual business for which they have 
gathered: focusing on the processes 
they use to accomplish their work. 

Making a retreat a special event is an 
important ingredient in achieving its 
goals; however, that alone will not 
guarantee its success. If what happens 
at the retreat does not improve the way 
the board functions by changing board 
members attitudes, knowledge, and be- 
havior, then participants will quite right- 
ly view it as a waste of time and will be 
unlikely to allow their time to be wast- 
ed on the same kind of activity again. 
Thorough preparation, careful execu- 
tion, and thoughtful follow-up all in- 
crease the chances of success. 


Preparing for the Retreat 


Thorough preparation will help to 
make the most of the valuable time that 
board members have together in this 
special setting. It will also help to pre- 
vent surprises or last-minute fumbling 
that could distract participants from the 
tasks at hand. Preparations should be 
made to have everything and everyone 
in place at the start. 

Decide on the participants. Everyone 
on the board should participate. One of 
the major objectives of any retreat is to 
develop some unity among members 
about major aims and behavior within 
the group, wherever the board can find 
it. Nobody doubts that they will dis- 
agree often about the substance of 
specific matters that come before the 
board; however, if the members handle 
these matters with mutual understand- 
ing and respect, the board will be more 
effective. It is important—whatever 
agreement can be reached about be- 
havior, expectations, goals, or basic 
beliefs—that every member share in 
that understanding. It takes only one 
person who is not a part of the process 
to undermine the effectiveness of such 
consensus. Great care should be taken 
to choose a time that clearly is accept- 
able to every member so all can attend. 
Many boards have found that if a mem- 
ber is persuaded to agree to a time 
reluctantly, it is very likely that he or she 
will cancel at the last minute or simply 
not show up. 


Who participates in the retreat be- 
sides members of the governing board 
varies greatly from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction. Boards in cities and counties 
with a manager invariably include him 
or her, for the manager is clearly in 
close partnership with the governing 
board in all of its work. If other mem- 
bers of the administration work partic- 
ularly closely with the board, they might 
also be included. Some boards ask their 
attorneys or clerks to participate, and 
some invite appointed finance officers 
because financial factors dominate their 
decision making. This choice is entirely 
the board’s. However, the board should 
be cautious about casting the net too 
broadly. If the group becomes too large, 
then communication becomes harder, 
less personal, and less open. Also, the 
inclusion of persons on the fringe or out- 
side of the governing board's closest 
working relationships might inhibit 
honest and open expression of feelings 
and ideas, thereby defeating one of the 
retreat’s fundamental purposes. 

Find a skilled facilitator. A par- 
ticipant cannot facilitate the group's 
work and participate in it effectively as 
well. Participants will work very hard 
over their chosen issues, and it simply 
is too much to expect of one person to 
give the issues total attention if he or 
she is also responsible for facilitating the 
discussion. Also, one of the facilitator’s 
most difficult tasks is to draw out all par- 
ticipants to ensure that all views are ex- 
pressed, even when this involves leading 
the group into conflict. To do this well 
requires not only skill and experience 
but a disassociation from the group and 
the issues that a participant is unlikely 
to have. 

The facilitator’s job in a retreat is to 
monitor the direction of the board's 
work, alert it when it moves off-track, 
and clear obstacles from its path. He or 
she normally accomplishes this by doing 
five things: 


1. Directing the board's efforts toward 
its objectives but being flexible 
enough to change direction if the 
board makes a conscious decision 
to do so; 


. Constantly challenging participants 
to clarify their expressions and in- 
tentions; 


. Helping participants to summarize 
and present data and information 








without distorting it with his or her 
own perspective: 

. Helping the board to crystalize con- 
flict and to manage it by suggest- 
ing approaches for resolving it; and 


. Helping the board to agree on a 
plan of action to accomplish any de- 


Selected Products From Retreats 


The statements below are an assortment of beliefs, goals, and ex- 
pectations which various governing boards, school boards, and staffs 
have developed for themselves at retreats held in North Carolina dur- 
ing the last several years. 


cisions it reaches during the retreat. 


Skilled facilitators are often available 
from nearby universities or community 
colleges, the Institute of Government, or 
private consulting firms. The facilitator 
should be chosen early in the prepara- 
tions so that the board can satisfy itself 
that it will be comfortable with 
whomever is chosen and so that the 
facilitator can participate in planning for 
the time, the setting, and the agenda. 
There are several things that a board 
might look for in choosing a good facili- 
tator. He or she should: 


1. Be interested in helping the board 
to clarify and accomplish its own 
objectives and not have his or her 
own set agenda: 


. Engender a feeling of complete 
trust at the very first meeting: 


3. Listen well: 


4. Be aware of the importance of hav- 
ing concrete results from the 
retreat; 


. Have training and experience in 
working with small groups to ac- 
complish concrete results; and 


. Be able to help the board to eval- 
uate how much personal and 
political risk would be involved in 
what it wants to accomplish at the 
retreat. 


Often the mayor and the manager meet 
with a prospective facilitator to plan the 
agenda and evaluate the facilitator at 
the same time. In this initial meeting, the 
facilitator can help to sharpen the ob- 
jectives of the retreat, define clear roles 
for facilitator and participants, and help 
to estimate how much personal and po- 
litical risk participants are likely to be 
comfortable with. 

Choose the location and time. The 
only suggested rule for location and 
time is not to use the regularly sched- 
uled meeting time or place. Beyond 
that, the retreat should be held any 
place where the board members will 
feel comfortable, relaxed, and undis- 
tracted. Retreat settings in North Caro- 
lina have included a private island, hotel 





Beliefs 


The city council should be proactive in identifying and solving 
problems, not reactive (governing board). 

There are practical limits to what the board can do; the board 
should be realistic (governing board). 

We should educate every child in our school system to his or her 
full potential (school board). 

We shall be persistent in pursuit of our ideas; however, when those 
ideas are without support, we shall react professionally and move 
on to other activities (staff). 


We shall create an atmosphere of caring and respect for one 
another. People in the organization are its most important asset 
and are vital to its success (staff). 

Council should listen to the public but not be expected to sup- 
port every voice before it (governing board). 


Goals 

To stimulate among citizens a greater interest in participating in 
city government (governing board). 

To increase the number of blacks in key positions in the next five 
years (governing board). 

To expand revenues enough to meet the cost of existing and new 
service needs (governing board). 

To build an effective relationship with the [neighboring] town of 
(governing board). 

To develop partnerships between area businesses and schools 
(school board). 


To make administrative decisions and actions always consistent 
with policies and practices of city council (staff). 





Expectations 


Boards have expected their managers to: 
Keep the governing board fully informed. 


Take initiative in recommending policy and urge the board to 
reconsider when appropriate. 


Seek policy direction from the board and fully support the board's 
decision once it is made. 


Maintain good relationships with other governments. 
Managers have expected their boards to: 

Issue directions as a body, not individually. 

Stand behind the manager and staff when they are carrying out 

board policy. 

Handle job seekers according to personnel ordinance and proce- 

dures and not apply pressure to hire. 

Take initiative to get information and stay informed. 











meeting rooms, conference centers, the 
Institute of Government, church camps, 
and corporate retreat centers loaned by 
local businesses. They have varied from 
very luxurious to very spartan, with 
everything in between. Most, but not all, 
have been outside the jurisdiction that 
the board served. 

Most boards choose a one-day or 
two-day format. Less than one day is 
probably not effective. Even if only one 
issue is to be taken up, having the group 
together for less than 24 hours does not 
allow the time necessary to pay due 
concern to how things are done. It is 
likely that a group will leave feeling a lit- 
tle frustrated that it has not really been 
able to tie off the matter at hand and 
to see definitive progress or agreement. 
More than two days is more time than 
most elected officials can take away 
from home or work, and usually every- 
one is tired out at the end of two solid 
days of effort. 

Observe the open meetings law. 
Despite the desirability of making the 
retreat a closed meeting to encourage 
open and honest discussion, it is 
nonetheless an official meeting under 
the state’s open meetings law! Some 
boards feel that if they do not take ac- 
tion or discuss specific pending busi- 
ness, the open meetings law does not 
apply; however, most of what is dis- 
cussed at any retreat would constitute 
deliberation and, therefore, would re- 
quire an open meeting. It is unlikely that 
any of the subject-matter exceptions for 
which closed or executive sessions are 
permitted would be an appropriate 
topic on which to hold a board retreat. 
Thus, to comply with the open meetings 
law on a retreat, the governing board 
must call a special meeting or announce 
it as a continuation of a regu’ar meet- 
ing that has been adjou.ned or 
recessed. It must give all required no- 
tices in either case. 

Deal assertively with publicity. 
Sometimes news media send reporters 
to retreats but not in every case. It de- 
pends on the attitude of the local 
newspapers, radio, and television, the 
relationship the board has with them, 
and probably the other requirements 
for coverage that face the news direc- 
tors during the time the retreat is held. 
In North Carolina, when news reporters 
have attended, their presence has 
varied in its intensity. In one case, 
representatives of all three media, 
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newspapers, radio, and television, 
stayed throughout a two-day retreat, in- 
cluding all of the meals board members 
had together. On the other extreme, 
some reporters have dropped in once 
to see what was happening and have 
left after less than an hour. 

Coverage of retreats has usually been 
favorable when a repcrter was present, 
probably because he or she saw first- 
hand how hard members worked, how 
seriously they took the effort, and how 
productive the results were. Bad press 
has tended to come from persons who 
did not attend and who implied that the 
board went off to relax at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. The board might counter 
this kind of coverage in advance by ex- 
plaining the value of what it is doing and 
what it expects to achieve, by prepar- 
ing to respond to criticism without em- 
barrassment, and by resolving to obtain 
concrete results that will be visible in the 
way it conducts its business after the 
retreat. All successful businesses use 
retreats to help them to operate more 
effectively, and the board has no cause 
to be defensive about doing the same 
thing to make government more 
effective. 

The board should try to determine 
whether news representatives plan to 
attend and, if so, prepare to include 
them graciously. At the same time, 
members should be aware that the 
presence of reporters surely will affect 
the openness of discussion, and they 
should be prepared to accept less 
productive results than might be the 
case if they were alone. 


Conducting the Retreat 


Thorough preparation for the retreat 
should put everything in place before it 
starts. Although the setting is relaxing, 
the retreat itself will not be. For this rea- 
son, several things should be done dur- 
ing the retreat so that participants gain 
the trust, the knowledge, and the in- 
sights that will help them to operate 
better as a governing board. 

Assemble the night before. This en- 
sures that everyone will be on hand to 
start promptly the next morning. It is 
also useful to gather the group together 
for a short time to greet each other. If 
not all board members know the facili- 
tator, he or she can get to know every- 
body before the work begins. Some 
boards have only a short reception with 


refreshments or a meal together for this 
gathering, but even an hour or so of 
work on this first evening can be a good 
time to establish clear expectations 
about the retreat itself. Each member 
might say what he or she expects to get 
out of the retreat. If the group believes 
that it cannot meet all of the expecta- 
tions on the list, then it can try to reach 
consensus on how much it will try to 
achieve. At this time the role of the facili- 
tator can also be agreed upon—for ex- 
ample, how much the group wants him 
or her to lead discussion as opposed to 
simply recording it and asking for clarifi- 
cation when necessary. After this meet- 
ing, participants should retire early and 
get a good night's rest so that they are 
fresh and ready to start work the next 
morning. 

Start on time, work hard, and quit 
when there's nothing more to do. 
Starting promptly sets a serious and 
businesslike tone for the retreat. 
Moreover, there is usually less time 
available than anyone thinks. It should 
not be wasted. To a group that is ac- 
customed to dispatching dozens of 
agenda items in a few hours, a whole 
day or two can seem to stretch ahead 
interminably—that is, until the discus- 
sion begins to deepen, as it invariably 
does. Then, in many instances, the time 
available becomes too short. 

The special effort that goes into set- 
ting up a retreat is aimed mainly at 
promoting frank and open exchange of 
beliefs, feelings, and data. Therefore, 
participants should expect to share 
openly during the retreat and to exert 
the extra effort that candor often re- 
quires. Openness can be risky in the 
environment of a regular meeting for 
political reasons. It can still be risky in 
a retreat for personal reasons. Par- 
ticipants have to deal with the dual risks 
of self-revelation and conflict through- 
out a retreat. This is hard work. The 
facilitator often must take responsibili- 
ty for drawing out participants in order 
to resolve issues—often through open 
conflict—but the real stress and strain 
of this process ultimately falls on the 
participants. It is no surprise that, after 
a day's work at a retreat, almost every- 
one retires quickly for a good night's 
sleep. 

When the group has finished its work, 
the retreat should end, even if that hap- 
pens earlier than everyone expected. If 
the retreat has been successful, par- 





ticipants might be tired, but they also 
will be buoyed by a sense of accom- 
plishment. It is better to end with such 
a feeling than to allow it to dissipate by 
lingering aimlessly after the job is 
finished. 

Seek consensus and pinpoint dis- 
agreement. One of the valuable 
products that can come out of a retreat 
is a clear sense of where board mem- 
bers agree and where they disagree on 
issues of substance or procedure. While 
it is worthwhile to find areas of agree- 
ment, it is just as important to clarify 
areas of disagreement. 

Consensus is a difficult process, but it 
is very effective in getting total commit- 
ment to the group's decisions. It is 
difficult because it requires persistent 
discussion and reasoning to bring every- 
one together. Deciding by vote occurs 
as soon as a majority agrees, but vot- 
ing does not persuade the minority—it 
only overrules it. At worst, it can create 
saboteurs of the action that the vote has 
dictated. Deciding by compromise 
means somebody gives up a position in 
exchange for support on something 
else, closure of the issue, or avoidance 
of conflict. Compromise is not as hard 
on those who disagree with the decision 
as voting is, but it does not make them 
favor the decision either. Consensus re- 
quires that participants talk and use 
facts and reason to convince everyone 
that a given action is the best thing to 
do under the circumstances. It might 
take a long time, but when the decision 
is made, everyone agrees with it even 
though it might not be ideal to some. 
The setting and the time available for 
discussion in a retreat make it conducive 
to achieving high-quality decisions by 
consensus. 

In those instances where consensus 
cannot be reached, it is important to 
delineate other views that participants 
hold. This step establishes that, even if 
they hold minority positions on an issue, 
their views and the reasons for them are 
not insignificant but are recognized as 
legitimate. It also clarifies for other 
board members who stands where on 
what issues and why. The use of reasons 
for positions throughout these discus- 
sions tends to separate people's posi- 
tions from their personalities. This 
distinction makes it easier to disagree 
with each other without disliking each 
other. The board might simply highlight 
positions of disagreement or might try 


to decide on a strategy and a timetable 
for resolving the disagreement if that is 
important. 

Evaluate the experience. One way to 
get clues about how successful the 
retreat has been is to ask the par- 
ticipants to evaluate it. An evaluation 
both indicates whether a retreat would 
be worthwhile to do again and allows 
members of the board to review what 
went on, how it affected them individu- 
ally and as a group, and how well it 
served its purpose. 

Decide on some definite next steps. 
If the board is to use what it develops 
at the retreat, it should decide on some 
concrete steps to take after returning 
home. Two obvious actions to consider 
are how the board will practice or 
use skills, attitudes, and knowledge and 
to what extent it wants to make formal 
statements on the beliefs, goals, and 
understandings it articulated. Experi- 
ence has shown that if the board does 
not make these decisions before it 
leaves the retreat, it probably will not 
do so later on. 


Using the Results of 
the Retreat 


Thorough planning and careful execu- 
tion can make a retreat seem produc- 
tive and send participants away feeling 
good about what they did. However, 
what they did at the retreat does not 
matter as much as what they do when 
they return to the board’s normal en- 
vironment. Thoughtful application of the 
skills, attitudes. and knowledge devel- 
oped at the retreat is the deciding fac- 
tor in whether the retreat will help the 
board to operate more effectively. 

Use it or lose it. The ultimate value 
of the consensus reached at a retreat is 
its application in day-to-day business, 
which is the fundamental reason for 
holding the retreat. If the board reaches 
consensus on a basic set of beliefs about 
how things should be in the communi- 
ty, then those beliefs can be used to 
guide day-to-day decisions. Members 
can ask themselves and the group in any 
instance, “Is this action consistent with 
our basic beliefs about governing the 
community?” It is a powerful way to 
bring policy debate back to basics and 
to focus on the critical aspects of an 
issue. Goals developed at retreats can 
be used in the same way. Plans of action 
can be used as checklists to monitor the 


board's progress on its long-range agen- 
da. Agreements on roles of board mem- 
bers, manager, staff, and other boards 
and commissions can be referred to 
when conflicts arise over responsibility 
or authority for routine business. Final- 
ly, members can use their better under- 
standing of each other and any new 
interpersonal skills they developed and 
practiced during the retreat to reduce 
the interference of personal conflicts 
with the substantive issues in their regu- 
lar meetings and business. If the board 
does not keep sight of these things and 
use them on a routine basis, they will 
soon be forgotten and have little or no 
effect on the board's work. Thus, the 
retreat is not an end in itself but a point 
of departure for a continuous effort to 
improve the board's effectiveness. 

Show off what was done. One way 
the board can keep the accomplish- 
ments of the retreat fresh in its mem- 
bers minds and, at the same time, 
demonstrate them to citizens is to pub- 
lish the results. Some boards have sim- 
ply posted lists of beliefs, goals, role 
expectations, or plans in the regular 
meeting place for everyone to see and 
refer to from time to time. Some boards 
have published them in the newspaper 
along with a brief report about how the 
board developed them. Other boards 
have taken belief statements and tried 
to summarize them in a succinct ‘‘mis- 
sion statement” that is widely circulated 
and used on a regular basis to aid poli- 
cy making at many levels. (See box, 
page 23 for the kind of statements 
produced at retreats.) Keeping the 
product of the retreat before everybody 
serves to demonstrate some of the 
retreat’s concrete accomplishments as 
well as to keep it foremost in the minds 
of board members and staff so that it 
will be used in the day-to-day work of 
governance. 


Deciding Whether a Retreat 
Would be Useful 


The structure and setting of a retreat 
can produce conditions that will help 
the board work through some issues 
that it cannot deal with effectively in its 
regular environment. But the structure 
and setting alone cannot guarantee suc- 
cess. The willingness and ability of the 
participants to work together and to ap- 
ply the results of the retreat in their 
regular public business is essential. If 
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members of the board do not believe 
that the retreat is worthwhile, or if they 
do not believe it is worth the cost in 
money, time, effort, and risk, then it 
might not be worth doing. Based on the 
discussion above, a board might ask it- 
self the following set of questions in con- 
sidering whether to hold a retreat: 


. Would everyone on the board par- 
ticipate in the entire retreat? 


. Would a setting be available that 
would be conducive to open discus- 
sion and consensus building? 


. Could it be held at a time when 
members could get away and when 
they would not be distracted by 
pressing business? 


. Could the board find a facilitator 
who is competent and whom it 
trusts to be objective: 


. Could the board work effectively 
with the press present if necessary 
or are the issues too sensitive? 


. Could the board live with criticism 
from those who misunderstand or 
disagree with the usefulness of a 
retreat? 


. Would those members of the board 
who are skeptical or anxious be 
willing to make a conscientious 
effort to make it work? 


. Would the board be likely to use 
the products of the retreat when it 
returns to the regular routine? 


If the board could not answer yes to 
a substantial number of these questions, 
the retreat might not be worth the re- 
quired cost and risk. This decision is one 
that each board has to make for itself. 


Retreats for Other Groups 


While a retreat of a governing board 
and top staff is the most common use 
of this kind of meeting, it can be useful 
for other groups as well. The retreat can 
be an effective way for the governing 
board to discuss mutual beliefs, goals, 
and expectations with one or more of 
its advisory boards and commissions. 
School boards have held retreats with 
their superintendents and top manage- 
ment staff. Superintendents hold 
retreats with the principals in their sys- 
tems. City managers and county 
managers have used retreats to do ad- 
ministrative goal setting and planning 
with their top department heads and 
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staff. In short, many different groups of 
people whose effectiveness depends on 
their ability to share common beliefs 
and goals, to have clear and reasonable 
expectations of each other, and to work 


well together on a day-to-day basis have 
used retreats to build the unity of effort 
needed to do the best job possible. 





1. N.C. Gen Stat. §§ 143-318.9 through -318.18(19). 
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North Carolina’s Seat 
Belt Law: Public Safety 
and Public Policy 





B. J. Campbell 


Dr. Campbell is director of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Highway Safety 
Research Center. 


n October |, 1985, North Caro- 
O lina became the eighth state 

with a traffic law requiring 
motorists to wear safety belts when rid- 
ing on the streets and highways. This ar- 
ticle reports the effects of that law and 
contrasts North Carolina to other states 
and nations with similar laws. 


History of Seat Belt Laws 


Lap safety belts were used in aircraft 
from the very earliest days and have 
been a familiar item to American 
motorists for a long time. Even before 
the 1950s, lap seat belts were occasion- 
ally installed in cars—presumably by 
people then regarded as ‘‘safety nuts.’ 
In the 1950s Ford Motor Co. marketed 
an optional safety package including 
two front-seat lap belts. The North Caro- 
lina Highway Patrol purchased a group 
of these cars and thirty years ago 
adopted a policy of using the belts. 

By 1964 North Carolina and several 
other states had passed laws requiring 
manufacturers to install two front-seat 
lap belts in new passenger cars. In 1966 
United States auto makers made front- 
and rear-seat lap belts standard. Begin- 
ning with 1968 models, the federal 
government required lap/shoulder belts 
in two front-seat positions and worked 
toward having belts provided wherever 
vehicle passengers were intended to sit, 
starting with cars and later including 
trucks and vans. 

Though belts became standard equip- 
ment, there was no commensurate at- 
tempt to get people to wear them, and 
there was not even any discussion of 
state laws requiring belt use. In fact, 
there was a presumption in some cases 


that no official intent existed to use the 
belts. For example, the North Carolina 
Supreme Court in the late 1960s re- 
viewed a lawsuit that argued that oc- 
cupants could contribute to their own 
injuries by not wearing the seat belt 
provided! Our court held that, while the 
belts were present in the car because 
of legislative intent, there was no evi- 
dence that the legislature intended the 
belts to be worn. 

In 1970 parliamentarians in Victoria, 
Australia, enacted the world’s first seat 
belt law, requiring front-seat occupants 
to buckle up and imposing a modest 
fine for an infraction. Other Australian 
states followed suit, as did an increas- 
ing number of nations around the 
world—with the notable exception of 
the United States (see Table 1). 


Seat Belt Laws in the 
United States 


Given what was happening in the rest 
of the world, it is surprising that seat 
belt laws were not enacted earlier in the 
United States, but a review of the pub- 
lic stance of various leadership groups 
shows how belatedly the issue was 
raised in our country. In the late 1960s 
the newly created National Highway 
Safety Bureau of the United States 
Department of Transportation (DOT), 
empowered to set highway safety stan- 
dards for the states, promulgated seven- 
teen different standards, touching 
almost every area of highway safety. 
However, anything to do with seat belt 
use was conspicuously absent. It was 
not until 1984 that DOT first publicly 
endorsed seat belt laws. 
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Table 1 
Countries with Laws Requiring Seat Belt Use? 





Country 


Year instituted 


Usage Rates 





Australia (8 states) 
Austria 
Belgium 


Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada (8 provinces) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

East Germany 
Finland 
France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 

Israel 

Ivory Coast 
Japan 
Luxembourg 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 
USSR 

West Germany 


Yugoslavia 


1970-72 


1976-85 


81%-93% 

1976 65% 

1975 70% rural 
60% urban 

1972 10% highways 

1976 

49%-74% 

1969 66% 

1976 70% 

1980 

1975 

1973 

1979 

1983 

1977 

1981 

1979 

1975 

1970 

1971 

1975 

1982 

1979 

1975 

1972 

1975 

1984 

1978 

1974 6% 

1977 62% 

1974 75% 

1975 76% 

1976 68% 

1984 

1983 92% 

1976 

1976 96% highways 
93% rural 

1985 





Other safety leadership groups also 
ignored seat belt laws until recently. The 
American Public Health Association sup- 
ported belt laws only in the fall of 1983: 
Consumer's Union, only in November 
1984; and the American Automobile 
Association and the American Medical 
Association, only in 1985. The auto in- 
dustry certainly did not favor such laws 
until recently. General Motors Corp., for 
example, came out in favor of them in 
late 1983.3 
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One factor delaying consideration of 
belt laws was the division of opinion 
over the desirability of automatic re- 
straint systems, such as air bags, as 
opposed to mandated use of seat belts. 
This argument (not raised in foreign 
countries) was a divisive factor for years 
and created a stalemate blocking imple- 
mentation of either approach. On the 
other hand, if the air-bag issue delayed 
belt laws, the success of child safety-seat 
laws probably had the opposite effect. 


The first such child protection law took 
effect in Tennessee in 1978, and in a 
relatively few years Wyoming became 
the fiftieth state to follow suit. 

With support for belt laws by key na- 
tional organizations, the auto industry, 
and the federal government, things be- 
gan to happen by 1984. As of late 1987, 
the country has undergone sweeping 
changes in public policy regarding the 
issue of safety belts, with the result that 
about three fourths of the population is 
now covered. In addition, supplemen- 
tary automatic systems are being 
phased in under federal directive. The 
era of occupant restraint seems upon us. 
Table 2 shows states with belt laws 
enacted since New York led the way at 
the end of 1984. 

As time for the 1985 session of the 
North Carolina General Assembly rolled 
around, preparations were being made 
to support passage of a seat belt law. 
Several health and safety organizations 
supported the belt-law bill, including the 
North Carolina Medical Society, the 
North Carolina Public Health Associa- 
tion, the North Carolina Nurse's Associ- 
ation, an association of rescue squads, 
the North Carolina PTA, the North Caro- 
lina Red Cross, the North Carolina Public 
Health Academy, and others. In addi- 
tion, the automobile industry made 
funds available in North Carolina and 
other states to finance lobbying and 
educational activities in support of such 
a law. At that time there was no organ- 
ized opposition to the law, though some 
individual citizens spoke against the bill 
on the grounds of infringement on per- 
sonal freedom. In due course the law 
passed by a ten-vote margin in the 
Senate, by a few votes in the House, and 
became effective October I, 1985. 


Politics of Seat Belt Laws 


Belt iaws have prompted debates that 
are intense beyond those usually as- 
sociated with traffic laws. It is of interest 
to review the arguments and consider 
why this is true. Almost any law 
represents a balance between some 
regulation of individual behavior in 
return for some community benefit. It 
is exactly that delicate balancing act that 
legislatures are uniquely empowered to 
perform. Sometimes they are believed 
to do it well and sometimes not. 








Table 2 
States Requiring Belt Use‘ 





Prelaw 


State 


Highest 
Belt Use 
(%) 





California 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts * 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska* 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 


Latest average, population weighted 
(excludes Massachusetts and Nebraska) 


* Law repealed 


47 
56 


55 
60 
73 
27 
47 
52 
63 
44 
35 
74 
37 
58 
33 
34 


45 


42 
53 
57 
77 
48 
41 


28 
66 
22 


36 





Those who favor seat belt laws cite 
research showing the seat belt can be 
the single most cost-effective highway 
accident countermeasure available. Seat 
belts do not cost very much (compared 
to building interstates and the like), the 
cost has already been borne in that 
most vehicles have belts, and belts are 
effective in reducing the personal and 
economic costs of crashes. 

Those who oppose seat belt laws may 
assert that (1) belts are not as effective 
as claimed, (2) belt laws do not produce 


meaningful reductions in casualties, and 
(3) wearing a seat belt should not be a 
subject for governmental regulation, 
even if the law does save lives, because 
it is not government's business to ‘save 
us from ourselves.’ 

There are two kinds of questions here: 
one is a scientific question, and the 
other is a public policy question. The 
scientific question is whether belt laws 
work. The public policy question is 
whether belt laws are justified even if 
they do work. 


Scientific Question, Part 1: 
Do Seat Belts Work? 


One cannot argue that belts are per- 
fect. Some crashes are so severe that 
even a seat belt cannot keep the per- 
son alive. Other crashes are so severe 
that, when one is thrown violently for- 
ward, impact against the belt itself can 
be enough to break the sternum or ribs 
(ignoring for the moment what the per- 
son would have slammed against if not 
belted). 

However, the evidence for overall belt 
effectiveness consists of literally scores 
of studies. Some studies are based on 
experimental crashes using lifelike dum- 
mies equipped with impact-measuring 
instruments. Other evidence is based on 
similar experiments using cadavers and 
on still others using live volunteers. 
These experimental studies are in addi- 
tion to myriad studies of actual highway 
crashes. 

The evidence shows that lap/shoulder 
belts help in two ways. The obvious way 
is by keeping the body back so that one 
is not as likely to strike the windshield, 
dashboard, or steering wheel. The 
other, less obvious way belts help is 
through the “ride down” effect. This 
ride down effect is relevant because 
there are really two collisions. The first 
collision occurs when the car crashes to 
a stop, an event that takes only about 
a tenth of a second. The second colli- 
sion occurs a split second later when the 
unbelted body slides forward, travers- 
ing the inches to the windshield, steer- 
ing wheel, or dash. By the time the 
body slams into that target, the car has 
already stopped. However, if one is belt- 
ed, the body slams forward into the belt 
while the car is still slowing to a stop. 
Thus, the body “rides down’ during 
those vital few thousandths of a second, 
slowing with the car and, thus, receiv- 
ing the benefit of the energy-absorbing 
nature of the car structure itself. 

Figure 1, based on North Carolina 
crashes, illustrates the evidence for 
belts.* This figure shows the percentage 
of drivers seriously injured among 
lap/shoulder-belted versus unrestrained 
drivers. Data on one million front-seat 
occupants were arrayed according to 
level of vehicle crash damage, ranging 
from mild to very severe. Naturally, the 
injury curve rises sharply at successive- 
ly higher levels of crash severity until at 
crash-level seven (the worst 2 to 3 per- 
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Figure 1 


Percentage of Drivers Sustaining Serious or Fatal Injury by Degree 


Frontal Impact 
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—@— No Belt Used 
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cent of all crashes) approximately 35 
percent of unbelted drivers sustain seri- 
ous injury. However, at every level of 
crash severity, drivers who are belted 
are less likely to be injured. When the 
data are appropriately summed, the net 
effect is that serious and fatal injuries 
occur only about half as often among 
lap/shoulder-belted drivers as among 
unbelted drivers in crashes of the same 
severity. 

There are so many studies of this sort, 
done by so many researchers in so 
many countries, that there is no reason- 
able scientific doubt that seat belts are 
effective in reducing death and injury. 
Belts are not perfect, but if everyone 
buckled up, belts could save 40 to 50 
percent of those who otherwise die. 


Scientific Question, Part 2: 
Do Seat Belt Laws Work? 


Opponents of the law may concede 
that belts themselves are valuable in 
reducing death and injury but may still 
argue that belt laws do not bring about 
improvements in highway death and in- 
jury. Opponents may seize on the seem- 
ing discrepancy between the large 40 
to 50 percent belt benefits and the rela- 
tively small changes in death and inju- 
ry usually seen after a belt law is passed. 
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What accounts for this discrepancy? 
There are a number of reasons: 


1. Belt laws do not apply to all vehi- 
cle occupants. The North Carolina 
belt law exempts rear-seat oc- 
cupants; it exempts all commercial 
and farm vehicles being used in 
commerce; it exempts older cars; 
it provides for medical exemptions 
and exemptions for slow-moving 
delivery vehicles; and, of course, 
the law does not apply to bicycles, 
pedestrians, or motorcycles. All in 
all, 30 percent or more of those in- 
volved in crashes fall in categories 
not covered by our seat belt law. 


. Not everyone buckles up. In North 
Carolina surveys during the sum- 
mer of 1987, belt use was meas- 
ured at 64 percent. Obviously, the 
potential benefit is again reduced 
in that a maximum of 64 percent 
of the 70 percent covered by the 
law is buckled up—a net of about 
45 percent. 


. Belt effectiveness in reducing inju- 
ry and death is about 40 to 50 per- 
cent. This percentage of the above 
45 percent is about 18 to 23 
percent. 


. State population and driving mile- 
age is growing. If miles driven in- 
crease about 5 percent each year, 


then, other things being equal, fa- 
talities would do likewise. That 
growth would offset some of the 
belt-law benefits. 

. Significant changes in the state's 
economy exercise a heavy in- 
fluence on the number of road 
deaths—beyond that accounted 
for by changes in driving mileage. 
During the recession of the early 
1980s, North Carolina deaths 
reached a twenty-year low. During 
economic recovery, deaths in- 
crease sharply. North Carolina and 
the nation are now in a time of 
growing economy and rising 
deaths. Belt laws are working 
against an overall rising tide. 


. There is scientific evidence that 
drivers with the highest crash risk 
are the ones least likely to buckle 
up. The 36 percent who do not 
buckle up in North Carolina will ac- 
count for more than 36 percent of 
total deaths. 

There is, however, persuasive evi- 
dence that seat belt laws reduce deaths 
in a magnitude consistent with the 
above reasoning. Several of the best 
research studies carried out in the Unit- 
ed States and in foreign countries show 
law-related fatality reductions of 7 to 18 
percent among occupants targeted by 
the law (see Table 3). 








Table 3 
Effectiveness of Seat Belt Laws in Reducing Fatalities® 





Country Actuai Change 


in Deaths 





Australia 1970-71 -15% 

1973 -7.5%—21% 
1971-78 -5.7% 
1975-78 -12% 
1974-75 -10% 
1976-80 -30% 
1974-84 -25% 
1983-84 -15% 


1982-83 -21% 
1982-84 -18% 
Canada 1984 -10% 
United States 1985-86 6.6% 


1985 -5.8% 
1985 -7% 


Sweden 


Germany 


England 





Table 4 
Injuries Before and After United Kingdom Seat Belt Law 
Data from 14 Hospitals 
(Drivers plus Front Seat Passengers)’ 





Injury Category Before Law After Law 





Number Treated 4,803 4,121 

Number Admitted 1,319 924 

Bed Days 13,086 9,262 
Brain Injuries 956 582 
Eye Injuries 151 93 
Fractured Ribs 202 147 
Skull Fractures 55 ay 
Lower Extremity Fractures 64 57 
Spine Fractures 72 67 
Major Brain Injuries 54 59 
Spine Sprains 
Fractured Sterna 33 71 





In addition to reducing fatalities, seat 
belt laws also reduce injury. In England, 
where belt use is above 90 percent, 
hospital admissions for motor vehicle in- 
juries were reduced by 30 percent, as 
seen in Table 4. When these data are 
projected for all casualty hospitals in the 
United Kingdom, this reduction 
amounts to about 8,000 fewer such 


there is no longer any substantial scien- 
tific doubt of that proposition. 


Public Policy Question: Should 
We Have Belt Laws Even If 
They Work? 


hospital admissions for that nation each 
year. 

In a nutshell, the evidence demon- 
strates that belt laws reduce deaths, and 


Opponents may, nevertheless, say 
that wearing a belt should be an in- 
dividual matter not subject to govern- 
mental regulation. They may say, “If I 


get killed, | am the only one who loses 
out.” Thus, opponents make a distinc- 
tion between traffic offenses where vio- 
lation creates a risk of physical harm to 
others (such as drunk driving) and 
failure to wear a belt, which, in general, 
does not cause physical harm to others. 

However, if an individual not wearing 
a seat belt is killed, emotional and 
economic harm is inflicted on others. 
Certainly the death devastates the im- 
mediate family as well as the wider 
circle of people who care about that 
person. Furthermore, deaths—and per- 
manent injuries even more so—create a 
large economic burden on the commu- 
nity. This financial burden begins with 
the use of public funds that support am- 
bulance and police services at the crash 
scene, and it continues at the hospital, 
in the rehabilitation clinics, and to the 
very end through insurance and welfare 
payments. The annual national cost of 
highway crash injury exceeds the annual 
cost of cardiovascular diseases.* 

This distinction between endangering 
the lives of others and risking one’s own 
life seems to be a key point in feelings 
about the seat belt laws. While oppo- 
nents concede that it is appropriate to 
regulate acts that may cause physical 
harm to others, they seem not to be 
persuaded by the risk of economic harm 
to others. 

Opponents argue that belt laws con- 
stitute an important and undesirable 
precedent, that being forced to wear 
seat belts “for your own good” may 
open up a flood of well-meaning regu- 
lation such as, they suggest, to outlaw 
salt or fried foods. However, there are 
already precedents for this type of regu- 
lation. The North Carolina Motor Vehi- 
cle Code (Chapter 20 of the General 
Statutes) includes laws regulating pedes- 
trian movements (jaywalking, for exam- 
ple) that exist primarily to require the 
pedestrian to take self-protective meas- 
ures against being struck by a motor 
vehicle. 

In addition, there is a body of law and 
regulation addressing work-place safe- 
ty, where a variety of self-protective 
measures are required, such as safety 
shoes, safety hats, ear defenders, and 
eye protection. In the national parks, 
hikers and climbers in certain areas are 
required to have certain equipment, 
partly to save themselves and partly to 
control the cost and hazards associat- 
ed with rescue operations—the same 
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reason the Coast Guard requires the use 
of life vests. 

Thus, the question of seat belt laws re- 
mains an issue of how much govern- 
ment regulation is appropriate in return 
for how much individual and communi- 
ty benefit. That is precisely the political 
choice. Most Americans believe there 
are certain freedoms worth dying for. 
The North Carolina General Assembly 
has decided that the freedom to ride 
unbelted is not one of them. 


North Carolina Results 


Because the beit-use law is so new in 
North Carolina, it is not yet possible to 
provide complete evidence of its effec- 
tiveness. However, it is possible to 
examine early trends. The belt law is in- 
tended (1) to increase belt use and (2) 
to reduce the highway-crash injury and 
death toll. This article addresses both 
matters and covers both phases of the 
North Carolina law. Phase one, the edu- 
cation/warning phase, covered October 
1, 1985, through December 31, 1986. 
During that time, enforcement was con- 
fined to an oral or written warning. 
Phase two, full enforcement with a $25 
fine, began January 1, 1987. 


Changes in Seat Belt Use 


Belt use in North Carolina is measured 
by direct observation at seventy-two 
sites. Survey sites were selected so as 
to cover the geographic areas and road 
types seen in the state. Observers go 
to these sites and make counts of 
shoulder-belt use in vehicles covered by 
the law. The observers are trained and 
exhibit a high level of agreement when 
they count the same cars. The full sur- 
vey is completed several times each 
year, and more than 20,000 observa- 
tions are made each time. In between 
the major surveys, smaller-scale surveys 
are conducted at twelve sites chosen as 
being most representative. 

Figure 2, which presents survey re- 
sults, shows an initial large jump at the 
onset of the warning-ticket phase, and 
during that phase belt use remained 
relatively constant. At the onset of the 
enforcement phase, there was another 
increase, but this time there followed a 
steady decline. 

During September 1985, just before 
the onset of phase one, the survey 
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Figure 2 
North Carolina Belt Use 
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showed that driver belt use was 25 per- 
cent (already elevated because of 
prelaw publicity). In January 1986, the 
fourth month of the law's warning 
phase, driver belt use was 42 percent 
at the same seventy-two sites. In 
November 1986, driver belt use was 44 
percent at the same sites. Thus, during 
the warning-ticket phase, about an 
additional one driver in five began to 
buckle up. At 42 to 44 percent, belt use 
was the highest recorded in North Caro- 
lina to that point, though more than half 
were still not buckled up. 

On January 1, 1987, police began is- 
suing citations that had the potential for 
a $25 fine. A further statewide survey 
was conducted during January. For 
drivers, belt use was 78 percent. That 
was the highest level ever seen in North 
Carolina and the highest statewide level 
ever recorded in the United States. 
Other driver belt-use breakdowns from 
January 1987 are: 


Type of Area 
Rural 76% 
Urban 80% 


Region 
Mountains 72% 
Piedmont 79% 
Coast 81% 


Time of Day 
Commuting Hours 80% 
Noncommuting Hours 76% 


Type of Vehicle 
Car 80% 
Van 73% 
Pickup Truck 69% 


Gender 
Male 74% 
Female 84% 


Since January 1987, additional surveys 
have been conducted, indicating a 
steady downward trend. Driver belt use 
was 71 percent in March, 67 percent in 
April, and 64 percent in June? This 
decline is disappointing, but even so 
North Carolina still has one of the 
highest levels of belt use in the country. 


The Role of Enforcement 


Common sense suggests that reason- 
able enforcement is a key to the success 
of any law, and seat belt laws are no 
different. The North Carolina law autho- 
rizes an officer to stop and cite a 
motorist on the basis of a belt-law vio- 
lation alone. North Carolina is one of 
eight states with such a provision, which 
is called primary enforcement. Other 
states have what are called secondary 
enforcement laws. Under these provi- 





sions, an officer may address a belt-law 
violation only if he or she has stopped 
a motorist for some other reason. 

A recent research study has assem- 
bled enforcement and belt-usage figures 
from all belt-law states!° As might be ex- 
pected, the data show that belt use is 
higher in states with a higher level of en- 
forcement. In addition, belt use is higher 
in primary enforcement states than in 
secondary enforcement states. North 
Carolina law enforcement is in the up- 
per ranges of that seen in the United 
States, as is our belt use. 


Casualty Reductions 


The effects of the North Carolina law 
were estimated by comparing three 
time periods of crash injury and death 
data. First, prelaw trends were exam- 
ined for each of fifty-seven months, be- 
ginning January 1981 and ending 
September 1985, the final prelaw 
month. Second, similar data were exam- 
ined for the fifteen-month education/ 
warning-ticket phase of the law (Oc- 
tober 1985 through December 1986). 
Third, data for the full enforcement 
phase included January through June of 
1987 (the most recent data available 
when this article was prepared). 

Death and injury experience in two 
groups were examined: the covered 
group, which consisted of vehicle oc- 
cupants covered by the law (front-seat 
occupants of cars, pickups, vans, small 
trucks, etc.); and the other group, which 
consisted of persons involved in a crash 
but not covered by the seat belt law. 
This latter group was separated into 
three subgroups: (a) rear-seat occupants 
of covered vehicles, (b) occupants of 
noncovered vehicles (older cars and 
larger trucks), and (c) nonoccupants, 
such as pedestrians and cyclists. 

Time series models were used to ana- 
lyze data for the covered group and the 
other group. These analyses addressed: 
(1) the percentage of accident-involved 
occupants suffering fatal injuries; (2) the 
percentage suffering serious or fatal in- 
juries; and (3) the percentage suffering 
moderate to fatal injuries. 

These time series analyses permit one 
to investigate relationships of monthly 
accident data during the time of the seat 
belt law, compared to similar data for 
several preceding years. Once the fifty- 
seven-month prelaw trends are 
described mathematically, a forecast is 





Table 5 
Time Series Analysis: North Carolina Injury Changes 
Among Covered Occupants Relative to Belt Law Date 





Type of Injury 


Statistical 
Significance 





Warning Ticket Phase 


Fatal No signficant change 


Serious and Fatal 
Moderate to Fatal 


Full Enforcement Phase 


Fatal -7.6% 
Serious and Fatal -13.6% 
Moderate to Fatal -9.8% 


6.9% 
-3.2% 


No significant change 
20,050 18,675 
53,757 52,051 


p<.10 
p<.10 


p=.10 497 459 
p<.01 7,256 6,267 
p<.01 19,548 17,671 





made of what would be expected dur- 
ing the fifteen months of phase one if 
the prelaw trends had continued. This 
forecast is then compared to what 
actually happened. For phase two, the 
entire seventy-two months prior to that 
phase (fifty-seven plus fifteen) is used to 
predict what would have happened dur- 
ing January through June 1987. These 
forecasts are compared to what actual- 
ly happened. 

In evaluating the seat belt law, what 
might be expected? First, one would ex- 
pect a reduction in injuries to take place 
among those covered by the law but not 
necessarily among others Second, one 
would expect an abrupt initial reduction 
among those covered beginning in Oc- 
tober 1985, when the belt law started. 
This expectation is bolstered by sharp- 
ly increased belt use observed at that 
time. On the other hand, there is no rea- 
son to expect an abrupt change in the 
other groups at the onset of the law in 
October. Third, one might expect a fur- 
ther abrupt reduction among covered 
occupants in January 1987 with the on- 
set of the full enforcement phase. This 
expectation, too, is bolstered by the fur- 
ther dramatic increase in belt use seen 
in January 1987. The reader should note 
that the term reduction is used to convey 
the change in casualty trend relative to 
that forecasted had there been no in- 
tervention. This means that the reduc- 
tion relative to the trend might not 
always be an absolute lessening of 
casualties but might be a slowing in the 
rate of increase. 

Table 5 presents the results for cov- 
ered occupants during phases one and 
two. Phase one was marked by a 


modest favorable shift in injury trends 
but no reduction in the fatality trend. A 
reduction of 6.9 percent in serious and 
greater injuries was seen, with a reduc- 
tion of 3.2 percent in moderate or worse 
injuries. The intervention test was per- 
formed for the month of the law's on- 
set (October 1985) and was statistically 
significant at the .10 level!! For the other 
group, the changes were of lesser mag- 
nitude, with no significant shift at the 
October onset of the law. 

Phase two began in January 1987 and 
was marked by an abrupt and 
pronounced further reduction in death 
and injury among covered occupants. 
During the first half of 1987, fatal inju- 
ries were 7.6 percent below forecast, 
and the intervention effect was statisti- 
cally significant at the .10 level. For 
moderate and greater injuries, the 
reduction was 9.8 percent below fore- 
cast. For serious and greater injuries, 
the reduction was 13.6 percent below 
forecast. The intervention effect was 
statistically significant at the .01 level in 
both categories of injury. 

This contrasts to the behavior of data 
in the other groups. For nonoccupants 
and for rear-seat occupants, there was 
a modest reduction, but it was not sig- 
nificantly associated with the January 
onset of the law. Of greater interest is 
the behavior of the subgroup consisting 
of occupants of noncovered vehicles 
(older cars and certain trucks). In this 
group there appeared to be a reduction 
in both moderate and serious injuries. 
In the case of moderate and greater in- 
juries, the reduction was 11.8 percent 
below forecast, and the January inter- 
vention effect was statistically signifi- 
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Figure 3 
North Carolina Serious and Fatal 
Injuries Before and After Seat Belt Law 
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cant. With regard to serious and greater 
injuries, the reduction was 6.8 percent 
below forecast, but the intervention 
test for January was not statistically 
significant. 

Though the law did not cover these 
vehicle occupants, it may be that onset 
of full enforcement changed their belt 
use behavior. Given that the overall belt 
use reached 78 percent among covered 
occupants, it would not necessarily be 
surprising to see at least some increase 
in belt use even among occupants in 
noncovered vehicles. However, there is 
no immediate way of verifying whether 
this occurred. In any event, the reduc- 
tion in this group is not counted as part 
of the overall estimate of belt law 
benefits for North Carolina. 

All in all, the figures show a substan- 
tial reduction associated with the onset 
of the law's full enforcement (see Figure 
3), and this reduction affected a large 
number of people. Based on the data 
collected during phase one, it is estimat- 
ed that about 1,100 serious injuries were 
avoided per year. During phase two, the 
reduction was more pronounced be- 
cause belt usage was much higher, and, 
based on the first half year, the benefit 
is estimated at about 2,000 serious in- 
juries avoided per year—an amount that 
projects to about 75,000 such injuries 
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per year nationally. If the same projec- 
tion is made with respect to moderate 
and greater injuries, the estimate is a 
reduction of 3,754 such injuries state- 
wide, which projects to about 140,000 
injuries per year nationally. In the case 
of fatalities, the first half-year benefit 
projects a 1987 statewide reduction of 
about 76 deaths. 


Discussion 


North Carolina belt-law results to date 
show that the legislative intent is being 
met and that the pattern of benefits is 
consistent with the law's stages of im- 
plementation. During phase one, the 
law influenced the behavior of an addi- 
tional one in five persons. Twenty-five 
percent were already using the belt be- 
fore the law, and reduced casualties for 
that group were already present in the 
prelaw baseline date (hence, they can- 
not be separated out). When phase one 
of the law took effect, an additional 17 
to 19 percent buckled up. Compared to 
the results seen during phase two, the 
phase-one casualty reduction was like- 
wise relatively modest. No discernible 
change was seen in the fatality trend, 
and the reduction in serious injury was 
a small percentage—estimated to have 
benefited about 1,000 persons. 


During the first six months of phase 
two (the sum total of data available as 
this article is being prepared), the ex- 
perience was much more favorable. The 
first half of the year was marked by 
quite high belt-use rates. Consistent with 
this increased belt usage, favorable 
casualty reductions were seen, includ- 
ing a reduction in fatalities and a quite 
substantial reduction in serious injuries. 
These reductions should benefit 2,000 
to 3,000 persons in North Carolina dur- 
ing the course of 1987, though further 
erosion in belt usage would diminish the 
projected benefits. 


What Can Government Do 
to Make Belt Laws 
A Success? 


Seat belt laws are now a part of the 
code of government in North Carolina, 
twenty-eight other states, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thus, the question is 
what can be done to make the law a suc- 
cess. Research and common sense both 
suggest that there will be higher levels 
of casualty reduction if belt use is raised 
and held at as high a level as possible. 

As yet many North Carolina motorists 
clearly have not acquired a habit of rou- 
tinely fastening the belt. Failure to wear 
a belt is an obvious violation that is eas- 
ily spotted by a police officer, and rea- 
sonable enforcement demonstrably 
raises belt use. 

Enforcement by the North Carolina 
Highway Patrol is under way, but en- 
forcement at the local level is perhaps 
even more important. Most trips are 
relatively short and never take a town 
dweller out of the town area. Therefore, 
if enforcement is to play a key part in 
encouraging the regular use of seat belts 
on the typical, frequent short trips that 
all of us make, then enforcement by lo- 
cal officers is critical. Unfortunately, it 
appears that such enforcement is quite 
low in some areas. 

Another key issue is the fact that 
government officials are role models. 
Police and other public officials riding 
in government vehicles are under pub- 
lic scrutiny, and the public is quick to 
report misbehavior of drivers of govern- 
ment vehicles. If the driver of a police 
or other government vehicle is unbelt- 
ed, it is flagrantly apparent. Likewise, 
the sight of ambulance personnel driv- 
ing unbelted to the scene of a crash is 





jarring, to say the least. State and local 
officials can serve as important role 
models by being sure that they and all 
their associates are in compliance with 
this life-saving law. 


Conclusion 


The North Carolina seat belt law will 
be two and a half years old by the time 
this article is published, and if current 
trends continue, 4,000 or more North 
Carolinians will have received benefit in 
terms of reduced crash injury. In this 
regard, the record so far in North Caro- 
lina compares favorably with that of any 
of the other states with such a law. Belt 
use in the state is near the top nation- 
ally, though with fully one third not 
buckled up, North Carolina enjoys only 
about half the benefit obtainable 
through high levels of belt use. 

For the coming period, law enforce- 
ment and public information officials 
should do their best to keep the issue 
before the public so that a habit of regu- 
larly wearing a seat belt can be estab- 
lished. If so, the benefits should con- 
tinue to accrue. Likewise, during the 
coming period it is appropriate to con- 
tinue the examination of this law from 
the standpoint of public policy, weigh- 
ing the thousands of casualties reduced 
against the degree of regulation the law 
entails. The record so far indicates that 
the belt law is sound public policy, of 
which North Carolina citizens have a 
right to be proud. 
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arbage! Its presence is as certain 
(, as death and taxes. Wherever 

people live, they generate 
garbage—the only thing that varies from 
place to place is the amount and kinds 
of solid waste people generate and how 
they dispose of it. 

Many countries do a better job of 
managing solid waste than the United 
States does. In most parts of the world, 
natural resources and vacant land are 
scarce. The tendency to waste material 
goods never developed in most coun- 
tries as it did in the United States dur- 
ing the years following World War II. 

Americans generally followed the 
principle of “waste not, want not’ for 
most of the country’s history. During 
World War II, saving resources and recy- 
cling everything possible became a 
patriotic duty. To help win the war, peo- 
ple saved newspapers, glass, scrap 
metal, and other materials, which were 
recast as war supplies. After the war, 
however, tremendous prosperity 
ushered in a more wasteful attitude. 
Consumers chose convenience at the 
expense of conservation and began to 
throw away items that once would have 
been reused. Disposable products, such 
as diapers, lighters, and razors, ap- 
peared on the market, and increasing- 
ly, items formerly sold in bulk form were 
packaged in smaller units, producing 
more refuse. Also, as the attitude toward 
waste changed, the population grew 
rapidly. This combination generated an 
ever-increasing amount of solid waste. 

Huge volumes of garbage caused few 
problems at first because America had 
plenty of undeveloped and relatively 
cheap land. Open dumps were common 
and have been replaced with sanitary 
landfills only in the last forty years. Now 


land disposal of solid waste rapidly is 
becoming impossible in many parts of 
this country because land is becoming 
less available and more expensive. Even 
when it can be found at affordable 
prices, an attitude of “not-in-my-back- 
yard” inspires lawsuits that block local 
governments from establishing new 
landfills and from expanding existing 
ones. 

In North Carolina twenty-one counties 
have less than five years of landfill space 
left, according to a report by the Ener- 
gy Division of the North Carolina 
Department of Commerce! Mecklen- 
burg is one of those counties. In 1986 
it closed two landfills, leaving only one 
operating in the county. This landfill was 
granted a permit in September 1987 for 
a thirty-acre expansion, which increased 
its life by four to five years at the cur- 
rent rate of fill. However, at present 50 
percent of the waste generated in Meck- 
lenburg County is disposed of in a pri- 
vate landfill outside the county; if all 
waste were disposed of in the county's 
landfill, its capacity would be exceeded 
after only two years. With landfill per- 
mits becoming harder and harder to ob- 
tain, it may take five years to obtain one 
for a new site. The county has been 
seeking approval for one site for the 
past three years and expects the 
process to take at least two more years. 

If and when counties are able to find 
new landfill space and to obtain permits, 
landfill costs will be substantially higher 
for many reasons, including stricter state 
and federal regulations calling for the 
use of engineered devices, such as liners 
and leachate collection systems, to pre- 
vent groundwater contamination.? 
These higher costs, compounded by 
public opposition to landfills, are 
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prompting most North Carolina commu- 
nities to pursue alternatives to landfills. 

The concept of burning waste and 
recovering energy in the form of steam 
or electricity is gaining a lot of atten- 
tion.? But waste-to-energy incinerators 
and refuse-derived fuel plants cost mil- 
lions of dollars and require long lead 
times to start up. Furthermore, concern 
over the release of potentially toxic 
emissions into the air has sparked 
strong public opposition and is prompt- 
ing regulatory agencies to tighten per- 
mit requirements.‘ Recycling, once 
regarded by many as the foolish folly of 
environmentalists and “hippies,” is rap- 
idly gaining recognition as the preferred 
and most viable waste-management 
method. However, what remains contro- 
versial is how much and which types of 
waste can be recovered and recycled 
successfully. 

Mecklenburg County, in response to 
its landfill crisis, has launched an aggres- 
sive recycling program that is drawing 
statewide as well as national attention. 
An article in the Spring 1985 issue of 
Popular Government described in depth 
Mecklenburg County's recycling projects 
and services under way at that time® 
This article updates the county’s 
progress toward reaching its goal of 
recycling 30 percent of its annual waste. 


Mecklenburg’s Program 


The push for recycling in Mecklenburg 
County began in 1975 when a group of 
citizens urged the county board of com- 
missioners to establish some drop-off 
recycling centers at local high schools. 
Since that time, the county's program 
has grown to encompass: 


e Four centers at high schools; 


e Two centers staffed by employees 
of Goodwill Industries; 


A large recycling operation at the 
county's only landfill; 


An office-paper recovery program 
in all major county buildings; 

A curbside collection program for 
four materials in Davidson, Hunters- 
ville, Cornelius, and twelve 
Charlotte neighborhoods; and 

An extensive public-awareness and 
promotion program. 


The county also plans to open a staffed 
“convenience center” in northern Meck- 
lenburg for household waste and recycl- 
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ables and two unstaffed centers in 
shopping center parking lots. To ad- 
minister and operate these recycling 
programs, the county employs twenty- 
one people full time and plans to hire 
four more field personnel in June 1988. 
The annual operating budget, funded 
through landfill user fees, is over 
$1 million. 


Materials Recovery 
at the Landfill 


Since 1980 Mecklenburg County has 
operated a recycling center at the Har- 
risburg Road Landfill that accepts 
newspapers, glass containers, aluminum 
and bimetal cans, plastic soft-drink and 
liquor bottles, corrugated boxes, used 
motor oil, and scrap metal. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1987, recycling 
operations at the landfill brought in 
2,156 tons of material and $28,458 in 
sales revenues. To encourage use of the 
center, landfill users are allowed to 
dump their waste free of charge if they 
bring in a designated amount of recycl- 
ables (see Table 1). As a result of this 
economic incentive, few individuals ar- 
rive at the landfill without recyclables, 
and many businesses—particularly small 
companies that haul their own wastes— 
also recycle to avoid paying the landfill 
fee. 

Despite this incentive to recycle, 
however, county staff noticed that a 
large amount of recyclable metal was 
still ending up in the landfill. In the sum- 
mer of 1986, landfill and recycling staff 
members were assigned to identify the 
source of all loads containing a large 
amount of metal. They soon determined 
that most of the metal was coming from 
nonprofit agenices and organizations 
that, under county agreement, were ex- 
empt from paying disposal fees, such as 
the city of Charlotte. When contacted by 
county staff, these organizations agreed 
to separate the metal from other trash 
and deposit it in the scrap-metal bins at 
the recycling center. This step basically 
doubled the amount of metal being 
recovered, which accounted for 69 per- 
cent of materials recycled at the land- 
fill during the past fiscal year. 

In response to the declining price of 
mixed metals, the county began to sort 
recycled metals by type in the spring of 

1987. Revenues from the metal- 
upgrading program have exceeded the 
salary of the primary worker assigned 


to perform this function. One employee 
works full time and is assisted part time 
by a coworker to identify the type of 
metal, remove unacceptable materials, 
and deposit the item in the appropriate 
bin for its metal grade. Bolt cutters, 
screw drivers, and other simple hand 
tools are used to strip contaminants, 
such as rivets and bolts, off of non- 
ferrous scrap. The metal is sorted into 
the following grades: white goods 
(enameled metal appliances), ferrous 
scrap (steel, tin, iron, etc.), irony alumi- 
num, clean aluminum’scrap, brass, and 
copper. 

In August 1987 the county implement- 
ed a corrugated-box recovery program 
involving the use of one employee, one 
front-loader truck, and one eight-cubic- 
yard container with the lid removed. Ve- 
hicles determined by the traffic director 
to be hauling a large amount of cor- 
rugated boxes for disposal are directed 
to dump at a designated site on the 
edge of the landfill. 

This program is a pilot for a larger 
recovery operation to be conducted at 
the county's materials recovery facility 
(MRF) now under design and scheduled 
for completion in the winter of 1988. 
The MRF will accept loads containing 
over 50 percent corrugated boxes in 
return for a reduced dumping fee and 
a disposal site more convenient than the 
landfill. The material will be fed onto a 
sorting conveyor, where contaminants 
will be removed. After being cleaned, 
the material will be conveyed into an 
automatic baler and then shipped to a 
paper mill. The MRF will also house 
processing equipment for materials 
recovered through the county's curbside 
collection program and drop-off centers. 

The county's tub grinder, which shreds 
waste brush and tree limbs brought in 
by landscapers and others, is also locat- 
ed at the landfill. The shredded product, 
called “Metro Mulch,” is sold to the pub- 
lic for approximately $4 per yard and is 
used by city and county departments to 
landscape public facilities. Recently, the 
county purchased a magnetic separator 
to facilitate the shredding of wooden 
shipping pallets. The magnet removes 
nails and other metal fasteners, making 
the final product acceptable for sale as 
mulch or fuel for wood-fired industrial 
boilers. 

County staff estimate that approxi- 
mately one fourth to one third of all 
residential waste is yard waste—leaves, 








Table 1 
Amount of Recyclable Material 
Required for Fee Exemption 


Vehicle Type 


Nonpermitted Vehicles 
Household Waste 
Automobiles 
Vans 


Pickups (one ton or less) 
Trailers (under ten feet) 


Commercial & Industrial Waste 
Permitted Vehicles 
All Other Vehicles 


Amount of Material 


Usual Charge 


3 bags 
6 bags 


$4 per load 
$8 per load 


50%* 
50%* 
50%* 


$15 per load 
$18 per ton 
$18 per ton 


*Half of the load must be recyclable material and separated from the other material. 





brush, and grass clippings—making this 
material the single largest component 
in the waste stream and, hence, the 
most important to recover and recycle. 
In August 1987 the county hired consul- 
tants to design a separate collection, 
processing, and marketing system for 
yard wastes and selected other vegeta- 
tive products. This project, once im- 
plemented, will involve the separate 
collection and recycling of yard wastes 
from Charlotte and other municipalities 
in the county. It is targeted to begin in 
the summer of 1988. 


Multi-Materials Curbside 
Recycling Program 

In February 1987 the county launched 
the first phase of what is planned to be 
a weekly, curbside collection program 
for newspapers, glass containers, bever- 
age cans, and plastic soft-drink and li- 
quor bottles. By August approximately 
9,100 homes in Davidson, Cornelius, 
Huntersville, and twelve Charlotte neigh- 
borhoods received this service. 

The program provides residents with 
a red plastic container about the size of 
a laundry basket for storage and place- 
ment of their recyclables at the curb. 
The bottles, cans, and jars are placed 
directly into the container, and the bun- 
dled or bagged newspapers are placed 
on top. Three types of plastic contain- 
ers are being tested, along with two 
types of collection vehicles. Both types 
of trucks are designed to be operated 
by one person and have dual-drive cabs 
and storage compartments for three 


different materials. Mecklenburg County 
contracted with the city of Charlotte to 
drive these vehicles, since solid waste 
collection traditionally has been a 
municipal, rather than county, respon- 
sibility. The recyclables collected at the 
curbside are transported to a 12,000- 
square-foot building that the county is 
leasing while awaiting completion of the 
full-scale facility. 

The interim facility contains a variety 
of processing equipment. Inclined and 
horizontal conveyors (one of which was 
donated by Owens-Illinois, Inc.) facilitate 
manual sorting of a plastic bottle and 
glass mixture into five components: 
polyethylene terephthalate (PET) plas- 
tic, green glass, brown glass, clear glass, 
and mixed-glass residue. Workers load 
the color-sorted glass into roll-off con- 
tainers for shipment to market and the 
green and clear plastic bottles into the 
hopper of a PET granulator. As the plas- 
tic travels up the conveyor, a worker re- 
moves one color while the remaining 
bottles fall into the granulator and are 
shredded into tiny pieces. The granula- 
tor was donated by Coca Cola Bottling 
Company Consolidated, which persuad- 
ed the county to include plastic among 
the materials collected in return for over 
$100,000 in free consulting services and 
a guaranteed market for the PET. 

The facility also houses a can densifer 
that magnetically separates the bimetal 
cans from the aluminum cans and 
crunches the aluminum cans into 
18-pound biscuits. The densifer is pri- 
vately owned but is provided free to the 
county by a local metals buyer under an 


agreement that the county sell to the 
buyer all of the cans it collects. 

The curbside collection program has 
been well received in the community. 
Participation levels average between 65 
and 75 percent, with around 90 percent 
participation in some neighborhoods. 
Over 65 percent of all telephone calls 
concerning the program are from resi- 
dents outside of the service areas who 
want to participate. The county expects 
to extend the program throughout all of 
its municipalities by the end of 1988 and 
to recover approximately 12 to 15 per- 
cent of the residential waste stream. 


Public Awareness and 
Promotion 


Achieving the desired results from 
curbside collection and the other pro- 
grams requires extensive promotion. Af- 
ter collecting input from citizens and 
staff, the county board of commission- 
ers decided in 1982 to begin allocating 
money for promotion of recycling. The 
county hired Epley Associates, a public 
relations and marketing firm that has 
advised the county for the past three 
years and has been retained for the 
1987-88 year under a $99,000 contract. 
The overall goals for recycling promo- 
tion are to inform the general public 
about the concept of and need for recy- 
cling, with emphasis on specific recy- 
cling programs implemented by the 
county, and to promote active involve- 
ment and participation in these 
programs. 

In a meeting with commissioners and 
staff, one of Epley’s first recommenda- 
tions was that the program needed to 
be given a sense of urgency because the 
county rapidly was running out of land- 
fill space. They recommended “Recycle 
NOW" as the theme to convey that ur- 
gency, and the color warm red, which 
carries connotations of warning and 
emergency, was chosen for printed 
materials. 

Epley also counseled that the solid- 
waste management issue was news- 
worthy enough to obtain substantial 
coverage by television, radio, and 
newspapers. As a result of issuing 
numerous news releases, periodically 
holding media briefings, and creating 
special news opportunities, during fiscal 
year 1986-87 newspapers featured recy- 
cling favorably in a total of thirty-three 
headlines, eighteen of them in The 
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Residents put materials in special containers. 


Charlotte Observer. Recycling topics were 
well covered by the three commercial 
television stations that have full news 
departments. In addition to news cover- 
age, most of the local newspapers and 
several of the television and radio sta- 
tions ran public service announcements 
on recycling and several editorials sup- 
porting recycling as well as other county 
waste-management activities. WTVI, the 
community-owned public television 
station, over the past five years has 
produced two thirty-minute documen- 
taries on the solid-waste management 
crisis and the steps Mecklenburg 
County is taking to address the problem. 
In summary, television and radio sta- 
tions and local newspapers supported 
recycling with public service space and 
news coverage worth an estimated 
$30,000 during 1986-87. 

The public relations program has 
staged various special events to obtain 
media coverage of recycling. For exam- 
ple, Mecklenburg County has sponsored 
three recycling conferences that have 
attracted business people and news 
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Recyclable materials are collected in trucks having storage compartments for three different 


materials. 


coverage. The Recycling Committee an- 
nually presents awards to outstanding 
recyclers, both individuals and organi- 
zations, and those awards have attract- 
ed media attention. For example, the 
committee honored Food Lion for its 
recycling efforts. In one year Food Lion 
saved 65 million pounds of corrugated 
paper—enough to fill 1,200 rail cars. 

Before the curbside recycling program 
was initiated, the consultants enlisted 
the cooperation of the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, the Dilworth 
Elementary School PTA, the Dilworth 
Community Development Association, 
and the local Boy Scout troop in a one- 
day, neighborhood curbside collection 
demonstration project. This recycling 
drive brought in nearly 11 tons of 
newspapers, 1.5 tons of glass, and 114 
pounds of aluminum. It also received tel- 
evision coverage from two stations and 
newspaper coverage, including a com- 
plimentary editorial about the project. 
The county also staged a “Trash Tour’”’ 
for elected officials, interested citizens, 
and the news media. The media gave 
good coverage to the tour, which was 
led by the chairman of the county board 
of commissioners, who rummaged 
through curbside trash to show what 
could be recycled in a collection 
program. 

While the mass media have been im- 
portant to the communications effort, 
materials have been sent directly to 
some target audiences, such as those 


living in the curbside collection areas, 
selected businesses, and people who 
might attend the county-sponsored 
recycling conferences. The county has 
used both direct mail and hand-deliv- 
ered doorknob cards to reach people 
in the curbside recycling service areas. 
“Tee Off on Trash,” a direct-mail piece. 
targeted every business in Mecklenburg 
County with twenty-five or more em- 
ployees and drew more than 160 
responses. The card came with two golf 
tees made of plant food and used golf 
jargon in its message about recycling. 
The reverse side of the card carried the 
heading “Spike The Trash Program” and 
used gardening terms to convey its 
message. 

A crucial element of the public rela- 
tions program has been the printed 
materials produced to support various 
programs and events. A comprehensive 
directory of available recycling services 
in Mecklenburg County was prepared 
and computerized and is updated as 
changes occur. A new edition of the 
directory will be released soon: 
however, the information is available 
now upon request in word-processed 
form. Other supporting materials have 
included fact sheets, news media kits, 
bumper stickers, information brochures 
for the various programs, decals, and 
posters. 

A speakers bureau of volunteers, 
county officials, and staff members have 
preached the gospel of recycling in civic 





clubs, churches, and business and 
professional organizations. The consult- 
ing firm produced a sound and slide 
program, titled “An Environmental Time 
Bomb,’ to provide the speakers with a 
dramatic way of emphasizing the land- 
fill problem and the need for recycling. 

Mecklenburg County wanted a recy- 
cling exhibit for the annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League, and 
Epley designed the exhibit in a way that 
made it effective for use in various pub- 
lic places in the county. Also, at the con- 
sultants’ suggestion, recycling commit- 
tee volunteers created a ‘recyclers’ 
garden” exhibit for the Southern Spring 
Show, an annual home and garden ex- 
position attracting people from through- 
out the region. Volunteers handed out 
information about recycling, back-yard 
composting, and the county's “Metro 
Mulch” program. 

Finally, county staff members have de- 
vised ways to broaden citizen involve- 
ment in planning and implementing 
recycling programs. The Recycling Ven- 
tures Task Force was created recently to 
funnel private-sector resources towards 
implementing the county's recycling 
plan. Task force membership includes 
representatives of the glass, aluminum, 
newspaper, and other recycling indus- 
tries; two major soft-drink bottlers; a 


locally based food-store chain; Duke 
Power Company; and many other busi- 
nesses and organizations. 


Public Support 


Has the county's investment in public 
awareness and promotion been worth- 
while? It appears so. Mecklenburg 
County residents, through numerous 
opinion polls, have expressed strong 
support for recycling. The high partici- 
pation levels in the curbside recycling 
service areas indicate that Mecklenburg 
citizens will carry through on their ver- 
bal commitments if given a convenient 
opportunity to recycle. The public also 
has approved over $76 million in bond 
funds for the construction of waste- 
energy incinerators, landfills, and other 
waste-management facilities—the larg- 
est bond package ever put before the 
voters in Mecklenburg County history. 
In addition, recycling and waste 
management have become such popu- 
lar issues in the county that candidates 
for public office frequently vow to sup- 
port recycling if elected. 

Will Mecklenburg County reach its 


recycling goals? The county has: 


e A sound recycling plan: 


The commitment of elected officials 
in providing funding and staff; 
Good recycling markets; 

A public that is supportive and 
eager to participate; and 

A running start with its ten-year his- 
tory in operating recycling services. 


With this much going for it, the county 
should meet, or even exceed, its goal of 
recycling 30 percent of its annual waste 
stream. 





1. “Presentation of Local Government Survey Results 
as They Pertain to Municipal Solid Waste Manage 
ment’ (Report presented at a conference on Municipal 
Solid Waste Management, High Point, North Carolina 
2829 January 1987). 

2. North Carolina Department of Human Resources, 
Solid and Hazardous Waste Management Branch, 
memorandum dated 7 September 1987 to consulting 
engineers, permit applicants, and other interested par- 
ties regarding new sanitary landfill permitting 
procedures. 

3. William A. Campbell, “Resource Recovery in North 
Carolina;’ Popular Government 52 (Summer 1986): 1-10. 

4. For example, see Mecklenburg County Depart- 
ment of Health and Environmental Protection, “Air 
Quality Permit to Construct/Operate’”’ issued for the 
Mecklenburg County Northeast Waste-to-Energy Fa- 
cility, 27 February 1987. 

5. Betsy Dorn, “Recycling Pays Off—Savings in 
Money and Landfill Space.’ 50: 23-28. 











Property Tax Questions and Answers 





From time to time this column will fea- 
ture questions that have arisen in 
property tax administration and 
responses to them that have been given 
by Institute facuity members working in 
that field. This issue's column was pre- 
pared by Joseph S. Ferrell. Mr. Ferrell 
is an attorney who specializes in the 
legal aspects of property tax listing and 
assessing. 


Q. An elderly individual who was 
receiving the $12,000 exclusion from 
the value of his residence pursuant 
to G.S. 105-282.1 died on March 15, 
1986. Title to the house and lot that 
had been taxed at reduced value 
passed to an individual who does 
not qualify for the $12,000 exclu- 
sion. The owner's death was not 
reported to the county assessor un- 
til November 15, 1987. The county 
uses a permanent listing system for 
real property. What additional tax- 
es, penalty, and interest are now 
due on this property? 


A. Several sections of the Machinery 
Act bear on this question. G:S. 
105-285(d) provides that when real 
property that was exempt from taxation 
as of January | is acquired after Janu- 
ary | and before July 1, it shall be listed 
for taxation by the new owner as of the 
date of acquisition, shall be appraised 
at true value as of the preceding Janu- 
ary |, and shall be taxed for the fiscal 
year that begins in the year of acquisi- 
tion. This is an exception to the general 
rule that ownership is determined an- 
nually as of January |. GS. 105-309(f) 
and (g) provide that when a person who 
received the exclusion in a previous year 
dies, the current owner must report the 
former owner's death to the county as- 
sessor, subject to the penalties provid- 
ed by GS. 105-312 and 105-310 for 
failure or willful refusal to do so. GS. 
105-312 defines “discovered property’’ 
as property that was not properly list- 
ed “during a regular listing period.” In 
the stated case, G.S. 105-285(d) requires 
that the house and lot be listed for 1986 
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taxes in the name of the individual who 
inherited it, since the date of the trans- 
fer of title, March 15, occurred between 
January | and July |. GS. 105-309(f) 
made it the duty of the new owner to 
report the former owner's death during 
the 1987 listing period, subject to the 
penalties prescribed by G.S. 105-312 for 
failure to do so. Although the law is not 
entirely clear on this point, I think the 
most reasonable interpretation of the 
applicable statutes is that no penalty 
should be assessed for failure of the cur- 
rent owner to report the former own- 
ers death in calendar 1986. GS. 
105-285(d) clearly defines the new own- 
er's duty to list exempt property ac- 
quired between January | and July | but 
says nothing about when the listing must 
be made. Both GS. 105-309(f) and 
105-312(a)(1) imply that the owner may 
discharge his duty to list by doing so 
during the next regular listing period. 
Since a penalty is involved, the courts 
would probably resolve any serious 
doubt as to the meaning of the statutes 
in the taxpayer's favor. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, the additional amount 
due on the property is the total of 1986 
and 1987 tax levied on the improperly 
excluded value, in this case $12,000 in 
each year, plus a penalty of 10 percent 
of each year’s additional tax for failure 
to report the former owner's death dur- 
ing the 1987 listing period. GS. 
105-309(g) implies that the additional 
tax and penalty should be charged to 
the tax collector as a current year item 
pursuant to G.S. 105-312(j). 

The Ad Valorem Tax Section offers 
another interpretation of GS. 
105-285(d) in this context with which | 
do not agree. Henry Lewis drew a dis- 
tinction between classifications and 
exemptions going to the property and 
those going to the individual owner that 
led him to conclude that G.S. 105-285(d) 
did not apply to transfers of property 
whose owners were qualified for partial 
tax relief under G.S. 105-277.1 (elderly 
and disabled excluded) or GS. 
105-275(21) (disabled veterans’ hous- 
ing). While this interpretation reaches a 


desirable result and rationalizes the cus- 
tomary administrative practice, it rests 
on a dubious distinction. Many classifi- 
cations and exemptions are accorded 
only if the owner of the property in 
question meets certain criteria. For 
example, not all property used for re- 
ligious purposes is exempt from taxes. 
To qualify, the owner must be a local 
congregation or regional organization of 
a church or religious body. It is just as 
reasonable to say that churches are ac- 
corded tax exemption with respect to 
property used for religious purposes as 
it is to say that property used for reli- 
gious purposes is accorded exemption 
so long as it is owned by a church. Does 
this mean that G.S. 105-278.3 (exemp- 
tion of religious property) goes to the 
owner rather than to the property and 
that therefore G.S. 105-285(d) does not 
apply to transfers of church-owned 
property? Surely not. 


Q. What if the property in question had 
been a mobile home? 


A. The special rule contained in GS. 
105-285(d) applies only to real property. 
Ownership of personal property is de- 
termined as of January | without excep- 
tion. Therefore, if the property in 
question had been a mobile home, its 
tax status for 1986 would have depend- 
ed on whether it was real or personal 
property. For 1988 and subsequent tax 
years, GS. 105-273(15) defines a 
manufactured home as real property if 
it is a multi-section residential structure: 
has the moving hitch, wheels, and axles 
removed; and is placed on a permanent 
foundation on its owner's own land. 
Most assessors were already treating as 
real property mobile homes meeting 
these criteria. On the other hand, if the 
mobile home were determined to be 
personal property, it would have con- 
tinued to qualify for the $12,000 exclu- 
sion for 1986. Taxes and penalty for 
1987 would have been handled the 
same as if the property had been real 
property. 





Q. What if the former owner had died 
between July | and December 31? 


A. In that case, the property would 
have continued to qualify for the exclu- 
sion for 1986 taxes. 


Q. What if the county had not had an 
approved permanent listing system? 


A. Under a permanent listing system 
the duty to list real property rests on the 
county assessor, not the property own- 
er. The property owner's duty is limit- 
ed to reporting changes that affect the 
tax status of the land, such as new con- 
struction and loss of eligibility for ex- 
emption or exclusion from taxes. In the 
stated case, presence of a permanent 
listing system meant that the penalty for 
failing to report loss of eligibility was as- 
sessed only on the $12,000 in value that 
had been improperly excluded from tax- 
ation due to the owner's failure to report 
the former owner's death. In the ab- 
sence of a permanent listing system, it 
would have been the current owner's 
duty during the 1987 listing period to 
list the entire property in his own name, 
and the penalty for not listing would be 
assessed against the entire taxable 
value of the house and lot. 


Q. A church owns an automobile that 
is made available to the minister for 
his exclusive personal use. Is this ve- 
hicle exempt from taxes? 


A. GS. 105-278.3 exempts personal 
property owned by a church if it is 
“wholly and exclusively used by its own- 
er for religious purposes’ and defines 
“religious purposes’ as including owner- 
ship and maintenance of parsonages. 
Surprisingly, the statute says nothing 
about church-owned personal property 
made available to the minister as a form 
of compensation. Most county assessors 
would probably exempt a church-owned 
automobile under these circumstances, 
but there is room for a contrary view. 


Q. In reviewing parcels assessed at 
present-use value for 1987, the as- 
sessor determined that a parcel that 
had been approved for use value as- 
sessment in 1980 as agricultural 
land had lost its eligibility in June 


1981, when the owner died and title 
to the land passed by will to the 
owner's nephew, who is the current 
owner. The current owner did not 
report the disqualification at the 
time of the transfer or subsequent- 
ly, and the property has been 
improperly accorded use value 
asssessment in each of the interven- 
ing years. How are deferred taxes, 
penalty, and interest on this parcel 
figured? 


A. GS. 105-277.4 provides that when 
property assessed at use value loses 
eligibility, taxes for the fiscal year that 
begins in the calendar year in which the 
disqualification occurs shall be recom- 
puted as if the property had not been 
classified for that year, and deferred tax- 
es for the preceding three fiscal years 
shall immediately be due and payable 
with interest from the original due date. 
GS. 105-277.5 provides that when some 
change occurs that would disqualify all 
or part of a tract for use value assess- 
ment, the cwner must report complete 
information regarding the change to the 
county assessor not later than the close 
of the next listing period. The penalty 
for failing to make that report is “ten 
percent (10%) of the total amount of the 
deferred taxes and interest thereon for 
each listing period for which the failure 
to report continues.” These provisions 
require a somewhat complex computa- 
tion. First, determine the amount of 
deferred taxes that became due and 
payable as of the date of disqualifica- 
tion, and figure interest on these taxes 
from the original due date to the date 
of payment. For each of these years, 
add a penalty of 10 percent of the total 
of tax and interest for each listing peri- 
od that has passed after the date of dis- 
qualification. Next, determine the 
amount of taxes that have been unlaw- 
fully deferred for the year of disqualifi- 
cation and each year thereafter, figure 
interest on those taxes from the origi- 
nal due date to the date of payment, 
and add a penalty on the total of tax 
and interest at the rate of 10 percent 
per elapsed listing period. The formula 
is T = (D x (1+r)) x (1+p), where D = 
amount of deferred tax, r = interest 
rate, and p = penalty rate. The follow- 
ing example is based on the stated case 


and assumes that the amount of 
deferred taxes for each year in question 
was $500 and that the tax liability of the 
property was determined as of Decem- 
ber 5, 1987. 


Deferred Interest Penalty 

Tax Multiplier Total Multiplier Total Due 
$500.00 1.6425 821.25 1.60 1,314.00 
$500.00 15525 776.25 1.60 1,242.00 
$500.00 1.4625 731.25 1.60 1,170.00 
$500.00 1.3725 686.25 1.50 1,029.38 
$500.00 1.2825 641.25 1.40 897.75 
$500.00 1.1925 596.25 1.30 775.13 
$500.00 1.1025 551.25 1.20 661.50 
$500.00 1.0000 500.00 1.10 550.00 


Q. The current owner became eligible 
for use value assessment for 1985 
and subsequent tax years, assuming 
that the property met all other eligi- 
bility requirements, since he had 
then owned the property for the 
preceding four years. Why have you 
assessed deferred taxes, interest, 
and penalty for 1985, 1986, and 
1987? 


A. GS. 105-277.4(a) provides that prop- 
erty is eligible for use value assessment 
only if ‘a timely and proper application 
is filed with the assessor of the county 
in which the property is located.” The 
current owner has never filed a timely 
and proper application. 


Q. May the current owner now file a 
late application for this property 
with respect to 1987 or any prior 
year? 


A. No. For all of the tax years in ques- 
tion, the Machinery Act made no provi- 
sion for approval of applications for 
present use value assessment after the 
close of the listing period for the current 
year. Effective for the 1988 and subse- 
quent tax years, an applicant who can 
show “good cause” for failing to make 
a timely application may petition the 
county commissioners, board of equali- 
zation and review, or municipal govern- 
ing board, as appropriate, to approve a 
late application with respect to taxes 
levied in the current calendar year. The 
board may approve such late applica- 
tions in its discretion. This authority 
does not extend to any tax year before 
1988. 











Around the State 





North Carolina’s Prison Population Growth 
Some Good News for a Change 


While there is no cause for com- 
placency among those concerned about 
the growth of the state’s prison popula- 
tion, there is some encouraging news. 
North Carolina's prison population 
growth has greatly slowed in the 1980s. 

According to United States Depart- 
ment of Justice statistics, from 1980 to 
1986 North Carolina's prison population 
was the third-slowest growing among all 
the states and the second-slowest grow- 
ing among the southern states (after 
Tennessee's, which is limited by court 
order). During that period, the number 
of state prisoners grew by 66 percent 
in the United States as a whole, by 47 
percent in the southern states, and by 
15 percent in North Carolina. The per 
capita incarceration rate (defined as the 
number of state prisoners serving sen- 
tences of more than one year per 
100,000 state residents) grew by 55 per- 
cent in the nation, by 32 percent in the 
South, and by only 6 percent in North 
Carolina. 

The growth of North Carolina's per 
capita incarceration rate has greatly 
slowed in the 1980s. From 1975 to 1980, 
this rate increased by 16 percent (from 
210 to 244), compared with its more re- 
cent 6 percent growth (from 244 to 
254)! In 1975, when the first federal 
statistics became available, North Caro- 
lina had the highest incarceration rate 
of any state By 1986, however, North 
Carolina's rate had dropped to twelfth 
highest. 

Why has prison population growth 
slowed in the 1980s? There may be a 
variety of explanations for the slowing 
of growth, including a heightened 
awareness of the problem during the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, which led 
to legislation in 1981 to provide alter- 
natives to prison sentences, such as in- 
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tensive probation. The Fair Sentencing 
Act of 1981 undoubtedly has contribut- 
ed to the slowdown by reducing aver- 
age felony sentences by 16 percent or 
more during the 1981 to 1986 period, 
compared with the previous five years, 
and by reducing the percentage of the 
sentence actually served in prison. (The 
act did not change the likelihood of 
receiving probation for a felony.) But the 
effects of the act on sentences appear 
to be wearing off at the end of its first 
five years so that its effects on the 
growth of the prison population may 
have been only temporary.” The prison 
population is now in the 17,000-to- 
18,000 range, while the prison system's 
legal capacity—measured in accordance 
with new per-inmate standards set in re- 
cent litigation—is probably several thou- 
sand less than the actual population. 
Litigation over prison overcrowding 
and conditions? As of September 1987, 
four main lawsuits had been filed against 
the state concerning overcrowding of 
prisons and related conditions of con- 
finement. Hubert v. Ward, concerning pri- 
sons in the southern piedmont area of 
the state, ended in 1985 in a consent 
judgment that ended the practice of 
triple-bunking inmates and established 
standards calling for more space, facili- 
ties, and staff per inmate than were 
provided in the prison system at that 
time. The state has virtually completed 
the construction and additions to staff 
necessary for implementing the consent 
judgment. The lawsuit in Stacker v. Wood- 
ard, involving Caledonia Prison, ended 
in a settlement agreement approved by 
the United States District Court on July 
14, 1987, which was similar to the con- 
sent judgment in Hubert. This agreement 
is now being implemented. In Epps v. 
Martin, involving Cragge Prison, the par- 


ties have reached a settlement that was 
considered by the United States District 
Court on September 21, 1987. Small v. 
Martin, concerning conditions in the 
forty-nine field prison units not covered 
by Hubert, is now in its preliminary 
stages. 

The standards set in Hubert and its 
companion cases have increased the 
state's cost of imprisonment substantial- 
ly and have limited the number of in- 
mates that can be housed at a given 
prison unit with given staff and facilities. 
Nevertheless, without the General As- 
sembly’s good faith efforts to limit the 
prison population, the state might have 
to settle the lawsuits on less favorable 
terms. 

The General Assembly's response to 
the prison overcrowding problem. To 
reduce prison overcrowding, the Gener- 
al Assembly, in the 1987 session as well 
as previous sessions, attempted to 
reduce prison admissions and the 
length of stay of prisoners, to create and 
encourage the use of alternatives to pri- 
son commitment, and to build more 
state prison space. Perhaps the most 
significant action in 1987 was enactment 
of legislation to limit the prison popu- 
lation. 

Chapter 7 of the 1987 Session Laws, 
effective March ||, 1987, has been 
called a “prison cap” bill. But a better 
name for it would be “parole speed-up.’ 
The bill provides that when the number 
of prisoners exceeds 17,460 for fifteen 
consecutive days, the Secretary of Cor- 
rection must notify the Governor and 
the Parole Commission. Thereafter, 
within sixty days the commission must 
parole enough inmates to reduce the 
number of prisoners to 17,280. The 
prisoners paroled must already be 
legally eligible for parole. The General 





Assembly also funded positions for 
seven preparole investigators, seven 
probation/parole officers, and five two- 
person intensive parole teams to handle 
the increase in emergency paroles. 


1. For a description of the rapid growth of the pri- 
son population in the 1970s and some of the reasons 
for it, see Stevens H. Clarke and William P. Pope, “Re- 
cent Developments in North Carolina's Prison Popu- 
lation,’ Popular Government 48 (Summer 1982): 1-7. 


2. Stevens H. Clarke, “The Fair Sentencing Act: Have 


Its Effects Lasted?’’ Popular Government 53 (Fall 1987) 
45-57. 


3. This summary of the status of prison litigation was 
provided by Special Deputy Attorney General Lucien 
Capone Ill of the North Carolina Attorney General's 
Office. 





Control of Pit 


Pit bull attacks have been making 
news, and many people are asking what 
legal controls we have over pit bulls and 
over vicious animals in general. This ar- 
ticle will treat the laws of North Caro- 
lina on vicious animals, but first it may 
help to discuss why there is such recent 
concern. 

| asked an expert on animals recently 
whether pit bulls were inherently more 
vicious than chows or doberman pinsch- 
ers. He said, “No;’ but explained that pit 
bulls are getting attention because there 
are sO many more of them now being 
bred. They are popular with people who 
engage in dog fighting and also with 
drug dealers and other persons who 
wish to use them as guard dogs and at- 
tack dogs. The overall number of dog 
bites in the United States has fallen in 
recent years, but serious or fatal dog 
attacks are on the rise. 

Some localities, in response to highly 
publicized attacks by pit bulls, have at- 
tempted to outlaw them or to place 
specific controls on them as a breed. 
There are a number of problems with 
this approach. First, when an individu- 
al dog has displayed vicious or danger- 
ous behavior, it is often not possible to 
determine what the dog's breed is—or 
partly is, if the pit-bull law specifies 
mixed breeds. Second, the several or- 
ganizations that recognize breeds in the 
United States have no classification for 
“pit bulls’’ There are several terriers 
whose blood lines are found in the dogs 
generally thought of as pit bulls, and the 
United Kennel Club (UKC) recognizes 
the “American Pit Bull Terrier’’ Dogs that 
meet the UKC standard, however, can 
vary widely in appearance. Finally, if the 
law tries to be inclusive and recognizes 
bull terriers and Staffordshire bull ter- 
riers as well as American pit bull terri- 
ers (and mixed breeds that are in part 
one of these), one ends up with a con- 


Bulls and Other Vicious Animals 


L. Poindexter Watts 


trol provision on supposedly vicious or 
dangerous dogs that will unquestion- 
ably cover a large number of gentle, 
well-socialized individual dogs. The test 
cases in other states where there was 
an attempt to place special controls on 
pit bulls have been mixed in their out- 
come, and several ordinances have 
been struck down as unconstitutional. 
The Humane Society of the United 
States (HSUS) advises that it is prefer- 
able to have laws that address the 
problems of vicious animals in general, 
with perhaps special provisions for 
guard dogs and security dogs, rather 
than laws dealing with just the problem 
of pit bulls. 


North Carolina Statute 


Most animal control is governed by 
city and county ordinances, but there is 
a Statute setting out a statewide proce- 
dure for coping with vicious animals. 
There are enough problems in using the 
statute, though, that most communities 
will want to have local ordinances that 
provide alternative controls for vicious 
animals. It is likely that the 1988 or 1989 
General Assembly will consider pro- 
posals to expand the statewide law on 
vicious animals. 

The present statute on vicious animals 
reads as follows: 


§ 130A-200. Confinement or leash- 
ing of vicious animals. 


A local health director may declare 
an animal to be vicious and a menace 
to the public health when the animal 
has attacked a person causing bodily 
harm without being teased, molested, 
provoked, beaten, tortured or other- 
wise harmed. When an animal has 
been declared to be vicious and a 
menace to the public health, the 
local health director shall order the 


animal to be confined to its owner's 
property. However, the animal may be 
permitted to leave its owner's 
property when accompanied by a 
responsible adult and restrained on a 
leash. 


Problems with this Statute 


In many localities local health direc- 
tors primarily restrict themselves to 
rabies control and leave general animal 
control matters to city and county 
animal control officers. Such local health 
directors are often reluctant to involve 
themselves in controversial disputes 
regarding whether an animal attack was 
unprovoked and whether the attacking 
animal deserves to be classed as 
“vicious and a menace to public health.’ 
Many local ordinances on vicious 
animals either allow animal control 
officers to make the determination and 
declare animals to be vicious—with for- 
mal notice to the owners—or provide a 
definition for determining that an animal 
is vicious, which automatically applies 
and which everyone must abide by. In 
the latter instance, if there were a dis- 
pute over an alleged vicious animal that 
reached court, the prosecution in any 
criminal case or the plaintiff in a civil 
case would have to prove that the 
animal was in fact vicious and that the 
owner or person responsible for the 
animal was aware of enough facts to 
know that the animal fell into the 
category of being vicious. 

Under the statute, the threshold re- 
quirement for determining that an 
animal is vicious is an attack on a per- 
son that results in bodily harm. Many 
animals demonstrate their vicious 
propensities by attacks on persons that 
may not cause bodily harm or by attacks 
on other domestic animals. These fac- 
tors often are set out in local ordinances 
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as criteria for determining whether an 
animal is vicious. 

The local health director's only pow- 
er is to order that an animal be confined 
to its owner's property and that it be 
leashed when off that property. Many 
local ordinances require vicious animals 
to be kept within a secure enclosure on 
the owner's premises and require that 
the animal be both leashed and muz- 
zled when off the premises. Further- 
more, local ordinances may provide for 
destruction of the animal if there are 
repeated attacks, serious injury to or 
death of a person, or other circum- 
stances indicating that the animal is 
extremely dangerous or cannot be 
controlled. 

There is a question as to the penalty 
for violating the local health director's 
order that a vicious animal be confined 
to the owner's premises. The statute 
quoted above is silent on the point, and 
there is no general provision in the 
health laws setting out the penalty for 
violating a local health director's orders. 
G.S. 130A-25(a) makes it a misdemeanor 
to violate provisions of (1) Chapter 130A 
itself, (2) rules of the Commission for 
Health Services, or (3) rules of a locai 
board of health. Even though the stat- 
ute states what the local health direc- 
tor’s order must be once he determines 
that an animal is vicious, it does not spe- 
cifically state that it is a criminal offense 
to violate the order. Many judges, there- 
fore, would not find it a criminal offense 
to violate the order. Theoretically, a lo- 
cal health director could go to civil court 
and get an injunction against a person 
violating the order—and then use the 
penalty for contempt of court if there 
were further violations. However, this is 
such a cumbersome procedure that it 
would rarely be used. The Institute of 
Government has recommended to local 
health directors that they request their 
local boards of health to adopt rules 
making a violation of an order of the 
health director a rules violation. This 
would then trigger the provisions of G.S. 
130A-25(a), and the violation would be 
a general misdemeanor. A general mis- 
demeanor is punishable by a fine in the 
discretion of the court, imprisonment up 
to two years, or both. (This, incidental- 
ly, is a much stiffer penalty than could 
be imposed for a violation of a local or- 
dinance. The maximum penalty for an 
ordinance violation is a fine of $50 or 
thirty days in jail.) 
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HSUS Guidelines 


The Humane Society of the United 
States has recently published a set of 
guidelines for regulating dangerous or 
vicious dogs. Although the guidelines 
are for dogs only, many of their provi- 
sions would apply in drafting a vicious- 
animal statute or ordinance. The guide- 
lines try to distinguish between levels of 
dangerousness or viciousness to pre- 
vent unnecessary death penalties for 
dogs, because most often it is the own- 
er rather than the dog that is at fault. 
The guidelines suggest that any dog that 
is kept or trained for fighting or attack 
or that commits certain serious, unpro- 
voked acts should be classed automati- 
cally as dangerous and subjected to the 
special controls for dangerous dogs. In 
addition, they suggest hearings and a 
procedure for deciding whether the 
controls should apply when the dog ex- 
hibits vicious propensities or repeated- 
ly is not properly controlled. 

The guidelines recommend that a dog 
should be humanely euthanized if it se- 
verely injures a person in an unprovoked 
attack. Otherwise, the dog should be 
destroyed only if the owner is unwilling 
or unable to comply with the special 
controls for dangerous dogs. 

The special controls include five man- 
datory provisions plus a number of op- 
tional ones. The mandatory provisions 
are: 


1. Licensing, Registration, and Rabies 
Innoculation. The dog should meet 
all regular provisions of the animal 
control law on licensing, registration, 
and rabies innoculation, including 
minimum confinement periods after 
biting someone. Also, the controls 
may include a special registration 
category for dangerous dogs. 


. Positive Identification of the Dog. 
There should be a positive way of 
identifying dangerous dogs. The 
guidelines suggest tattooing certain 
spots on dogs. An additional control 
might be to require the use of a con- 
spicuously colored collar that would 
identify the dog as dangerous. 


. Notification of Change of Status. The 
owner should be required to notify 
animal control authorities within 
twenty-four hours after a dangerous 
dog gets loose or is unconfined, has 
attacked another animal or a human 


being, has died, or has been sold or 
given away. 


. Proper Confinement of the Dog. The 
guidelines set standards for secure 
enclosure of dogs on their owners’ 
premises. They also suggest that 
warning signs should be posted— 
plus signs with a symbol warning chil- 
dren of the presence of a dangerous 
dog. 


. Control and/or Muzzling While Off 
Owner's Property. The guidelines 
suggest standards for leashing and 
muzzling of dogs while they are off 
their owners’ premises. 


The guidelines add a number of op- 
tional provisions that jurisdictions may 
wish to consider in controlling danger- 
ous dogs. Some of the more interesting 
ones are: 


© Spaying or neutering animals that 
are classed as dangerous. 


© Requiring that the owner of a vicious 
dog carry a minimum amount of lia- 
bility insurance (perhaps $100,000) 
or post a bond for the minimum 
amount. 


© Requiring animal control officers to 
inspect the premises where danger- 
ous dogs are kept, and the condi- 
tions under which they are kept, at 
least twice a year. 


© Making the parent of a minor who 
owns a dangerous dog responsible 
for any damages caused by the dog 
and for compliance with all applica- 
ble control provisions. 


The final substantive guidelines relate 
to penalties. The guidelines state: 


The HSUS strongly recommends that 
felony level penalties be applied in 
cases of fatal or severe attacks or non- 
compliance with requirements for ac- 
tions to be taken by owners of animals 
that have been designated vicious or 
dangerous. Failure to comply with 
rules relating to the keeping of dan- 
gerous dogs should result in a fine of 
no less than $500, with a second 
failure resulting in felony penalties and 
possible confiscation of the animal(s) 
in question. 


For North Carolina to follow the penalty 
recommendations would require legis- 





lation. As noted above, the maximum 
penalty for ordinance violations is only 
a $50 fine or imprisonment for thirty 
days. 

The second penalty recommendation 


in the guidelines calls for felony-level 
punishment for violation of animal fight- 
ing laws. The HSUS includes this recom- 
mendation because the widespread 
breeding of fighting dogs is one of the 


sources of our current problems. North 
Carolina recently amended its law on 
animal fighting and baiting to include a 
felony-level punishment for certain 
repeat offenders. 





The Orange County Joint Planning Agreement 
Richard D. Ducker 


One county commissioner called it 
historic. A city council member called it 
a major accomplishment in negotiation. 
What they were referring to was a 
remarkable agreement adopted this 
past fall by the cities of Chapel Hill and 
Carrboro and Orange County, an agree- 
ment indicating the way growth should 
proceed in southeastern Orange 
County, providing the way the three 
units will share their land-use control 
jurisdiction, and requiring regulatory 
decisions to follow a mutually adopted 
land-use plan. This joint planning agree- 
ment culminates at least a decade of 
discussion and negotiation between the 
three units and is the first of its kind in 
the state. Because the agreement limits 
the exercise of legislative discretion by 
the three units, they sought and ob- 
tained local legislation specifically 
authorizing the agreement's provisions 
(1987 Session Laws, Chapter 233). 

The joint planning area is located 
within Chapel Hill Township in the far 
southeastern corner of Orange County. 
It includes the two cities, the relatively 
smali areas outside the cities’ limits that 
are subject to their respective extrater- 
ritorial planning jurisdictions, and 
almost 45,000 acres of land classified as 
“rural buffer’ or “transition” by the joint 
land-use plan. For some years Orange 
County has enforced zoning, subdivision 
regulations, and the State Building Code 
in most of the area now designated rural 
buffer or transition. Since state law pre- 
vents a city from unilaterally extending 
its extraterritorial planning jurisdiction 
into areas where a county exercises all 
three of these powers, Chapel Hill and 
Carrboro have seen their extraterritori- 
al jurisdiction diminish as their cor- 
porate limits have expanded through 
annexation. The joint agreement calls 
for the county to share or relinquish 


planning iurisdiction in some of these 
unincorporated areas. 

No joint planning agreement would 
have been possible, however, without 
agreement over the growth policies that 
will guide the exercise of power. For- 
tunately, all three units developed land- 
use plans in the late 1970s and early 
1980s that were based on a format de- 
rived from the Land Classification Sys- 
tem, developed in 1975 and advocated 
for use statewide by the now-defunct 
North Carolina Land Policy Council. Fur- 
thermore, each unit made some com- 
mitment to conforming its regulatory 
decisions to the policies of its land-use 
plan even though such consistency is 
not clearly required by state law. 
However, the development of a joint 
land-use plan that would serve as the 
basis for joint regulatory decisions and 
power sharing required extensive 
negotiation and revision of the plans of 
the individual units. 

The key to the joint planning effort has 
been the rural buffer area to the west 
of Carrboro. Part of the rural buffer in- 
cludes the watershed of University Lake, 
the primary source of drinking water for 
the greater Chapel Hill-Carrboro area. 
A pattern of low-density development 
still remains there. In the past few years 
Orange County has become increasingly 
willing to protect the watershed from 
development by zoning much of the 
area for lots with a two-acre minimum. 
Chapel Hill has supported this effort and 
has tended to view the area as a natur- 
al open-space buffer complementing its 
own controlled growth policy. However, 
Carrboro has been less enthusiastic 
about major restrictions on watershed 
development in those areas to its west 
that served as natural corridors for the 
city’s expansion. The joint planning 
agreement hinged upon Carrboro's will- 


ingness to recognize the watershed pro- 
tection and low-density development 
objectives of the rural buffer areas to 
the west and upon Orange County's and 
Chapel Hill's willingness to recognize 
Carrboro's growth plans and influence 
by designating transition areas for Carr- 
boro to the north. The joint agreement 
allows the county to retain jurisdiction 
within the rural buffer areas. However, 
it requires the county to refer all appli- 
cations for development permits or 
petitions for ordinance amendments to 
one or both of the towns (depending on 
the location within the rural buffer). 

The most intricate provisions apply to 
the three transition areas, two assigned 
to Carrboro and one to Chapel Hill. Ur- 
ban services (including public utilities) 
are either already provided in these 
areas or they are projected to be soon. 
The two towns are to prepare zoning 
map and text amendments for their 
respective transition areas that are con- 
sistent with the joint land-use plan. The 
agreement then requires Orange 
County to adopt and incorporate by 
reference into its own ordinance each 
set of these and subsequent amend- 
ments prepared and adopted by a town. 
The one key power that Orange County 
retains in the transition areas is a spe- 
cial power to block ordinance amend- 
ments adopted in this fashion. If the 
county files a timely objection to an 
amendment that is adopted by a city, 
then Orange County is not compelled 
to incorporate the amendment into its 
own; the amendment is effective only if 
the county chooses to adopt it. Each 
town administers the regulations that 
apply within its respective transition 
area(s). 

The agreement also places limitations 
upon annexation by Chapel Hill and 
Carrboro. Unless all three units agree, 
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neither town may annex territory with- 
in the rural buffer. Unless the other town 
consents, neither town may annex ter- 
ritory within the other town’s transition 
area(s). Also, the towns are prohibited 
from annexing any part of the 
watershed (including lands within a 


town’s existing extraterritorial area), and 
no unit may approve or encourage the 
extension of water or sewer lines into 
the area until at least ninety days after 
completion of the University Lake 
watershed study commissioned by the 
Orange Water and Sewer Authority. 


The joint planning agreement proves 
that committed local governments can 
develop and agree upon detailed 
growth policies and inspires hope that 
other such cooperative local planning 
efforts may be successful. 





City-County Consolidation Rejected in New Hanover 
Warren Jake Wicker 


Voters in Wilmington and New 
Hanover County rejected the proposed 
consolidation of the city and county 
governments in a referendum held on 
October 6, 1987. A majority vote both 
‘by Wilmington voters and by county 
voters outside the city would have been 
necessary for approval. While city voters 
approved the proposed merger, it lost 
heavily outside the city. The proposition 
carried in thirteen of nineteen city pre- 
cincts but lost in seventeen of eighteen 
outside the city. The final vote was as 
follows: 


For Against Total 

Wilmington 5,013 3,763 8,776 
(57%) (43%) (100%) 

Outside 2,038 6574 8,612 
Wilmington (24%) (76%) (100%) 
Countywide 7,051 10,337 17,388 
(41%) (59%) (100%) 


The October defeat marked the end of 
the fourth major effort in New Hanover 
to achieve city-county consolidation. 


Past Efforts 


In 1933 the General Assembly en- 
acted a detailed plan for combining the 
city and county governing boards and 
for creating a single administration for 
Wilmington and New Hanover County. 
The two governments would have been 
continued as separate legal entities in 
order to maintain separate taxing levels 
for functions that were performed coun- 
tywide or only within the city. The pro- 
posed governing board would have had 
seven members: five elected from resi- 
dents of the city and two elected from 
county residents outside the city. All 
seven would have voted on county mat- 
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ters; but only the five elected from the 
city would have voted on city matters. 
A single city-county manager would 
have headed the administration, and a 
countywide police department would 
have been established under the city- 
county manager and the sheriff. The 
proposal called for a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in both units budgets. The coun- 
tywide referendum on the plan's 
adoption, held on March 28, 1933, re- 
jected the plan by a vote of 4,128 (78 
percent) to 1,189 (22 percent). 

The second formal effort was marked 
by the April 1947 act of the General 
Assembly authorizing the creation of a 
charter commission to study the possi- 
ble merger of functions or governments 
in New Hanover County (1947 Session 
Laws, Chapter 768). The commission's 
product, if it recommended a consoli- 
dated government, was to have been 
submitted to a referendum. Local oppo- 
sition stopped the effort, and no 
proposal was ever produced. 

The third effort started in 1969 with 
a report from the Greater Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce, urging consoli- 
dation of a number of city and county 
functions and suggesting that full con- 
solidation be considered. The local 
governments responded in july 1970 by 
appointing a charter commission of 
fourteen members, supported by a 
citizens’ review committee of forty-two 
persons. After more than two years of 
work, a charter was submitted to the 
voters in a referendum held on Febru- 
ary 27, 1973. A single countywide 
majority was required for approval. In 
a moderate turnout, the vote was 4,040 
(26 percent) for consolidation and 
11,722 (74 percent) against. While coun- 


tywide support was only 26 percent, 
voters inside Wilmington were more 
favorable—44 percent favored consoli- 
dation, compared with only 13 percent 
outside the city. 


The Fourth Attempt 


The recent three-year effort got its for- 
mal start in June 1984, when the local 
governments in the county established 
the New Hanover Governmental Units 
Consolidation Study Commission, a 
twenty-nine-member group whose 
chairman was Karen E. Gottovi, former 
chairman of the New Hanover Board of 
County Commissioners. The study com- 
mission spent a year examining the func- 
tions and organization of the existing 
governments, the desirability of consoli- 
dation, and the political feasibility of at- 
tempting to achieve consolidation. In a 
comprehensive report delivered to the 
local governing boards in June 1985, the 
study commission found that consolida- 
tion was desirable and recommended 
that a charter commission be estab- 
lished to draft a charter. The full study 
commission recommended that the 
consolidation include the county, Wil- 
mington, and the three beach 
communities—Wrightsville Beacii, Caro- 
lina Beach, and Kure Beach. Commis- 
sion members from the beach 
communities, however, supported con- 
solidation only for Wilmington and New 
Hanover. 

The county and four municipal 
governments accepted the report, and 
the Wilmington and county govern- 
ments, acting without the beach towns, 
created a Governmental Consolidation 
Charter Commission in December 1985. 





This commission, headed by Walter L. 
Baker, a local engineer and civic lead- 
er, had fifteen members, none of whom 
had served on the Gottovi group. It 
finished it's work in November 1986 and 
presented a proposed charter to the 
Wilmington City Council and the New 
Hanover Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 

The charter proposed by the commis- 
sion included a detailed organizational 
structure. The two major areas of con- 
troversy in the commission's delibera- 
tions involved questions about the 
composition of the governing board and 
the arrangements for law enforcement. 
The commission's proposal called for a 
mayor and four board members to be 
elected at large, countywide, and four 
board members to be elected by dis- 
tricts. On law enforcement, the commis- 
sion recommended that patrol and 
investigative functions be placed under 
a single, countywide metropolitan 
police, removing these functions from 
the sheriff. 

In January 1987 the board of county 
commissioners and the city council 


created a joint committee of their mem- 
bers to study the charter as submitted. 
After several months of study and 
numerous revisions, the charter that 
went to the referendum was enacted by 
the General Assembly in July (1987 Ses- 
sion Laws, Chapter 643). This charter 
called for all board members and the 
mayor to be elected at large and left law 
enforcement largely under the police 
chief, although some change in the lan- 
guage of the charter was made in an at- 
tempt to meet the objections of the 
sheriff. 

In other respects, the proposed char- 
ter followed the pattern of the 1973 
charter in using service districts to 
match taxation with the extent and lev- 
el of services. The beach communities 
would have continued as independent 
municipalities but with a right to merge 
with the consolidated government in the 
future. The proponents stressed that 
consolidation would result in more eco- 
nomical government, better planning 
for public facilities, improved manage- 
ment of growth, taxation fairly matched 
to services received, and the elimination 


of municipal annexation without 
representation. 

Why was the charter rejected? Com- 
missioner Fred Retchin, the only official 
to work actively for the consolidation, 
told the Wilmington Star-News after the 
vote that fear of higher taxes, the loss 
of autonomy by the sheriff and the 
volunteer fire department, and change 
in general were the chief factors. Tricia 
Robertson of the Star-News speculated 
that apathy also could have been a fac- 
tor. Only a few groups, including the 
Chamber of Commerce, endorsed the 
proposal, and campaigning for its adop- 
tion was limited and late. On the other 
hand, the opposition was also loosely 
organized and did not mount an inten- 
sive effort to defeat the charter. 

After the defeat, officials would not 
speculate whether and when another 
effort at consolidation might be made. 
Wilmington, which had been holding 
annexation moves in abeyance, was 
expected to move for additional annex- 
ations in the near future. 





MINDEX: A New Minutes Indexing System 
Lee Mandell 


Minutes indexing has long been a 
problem for North Carolina's municipal 
and county clerks. Many clerks either 
have no indexing system at all or must 
index their minutes manually. Also, a 
new clerk may not understand the previ- 
ous clerk's method of indexing and may 
have to develop a new system. “Having 
a working index so that you can retrieve 
data and supply information efficiently 
is a long-standing goal for most clerks,’ 
says Garner Town Clerk Mary Lou Rand, 
CMC. Soon this goal will be within reach. 
A minutes preparation and indexing sys- 
tem tailored to the needs of North Caro- 
lina municipal and county clerks is being 
developed. This system, which has been 
named MINDEX, will run on the IMB PC 
and compatible microcomputers. 

Clerks using MINDEX will have a 
choice of method for preparing and in- 
dexing their minutes. They can prepare 


the minutes with PC-Write, a word 
processing program included in the 
MINDEX package, or they can continue 
to prepare the minutes with their cur- 
rent program. A clerk using MINDEX 
with PC-Write will be able to generate 
an index by designating key words and 
headings as the minutes are being prepared. 
A clerk using another word processing 
program would do indexing with MIN- 
DEX as a separate step after the 
minutes are prepared. MINDEX will al- 
low clerks to index by subject, depart- 
ment, type of action, or other reference 
and to use headings or specified key 
words to generate up to ten category 
indexes. 

The MINDEX system is now being 
developed as a joint effort of the North 
Carolina associations of municipal and 
county clerks with the aid of the Center 
for Urban Affairs and Community Serv- 


ices of North Carolina State University. 
A Development Design Committee, 
composed of five municipal and five 
county clerks, is working with Suzanne 
Taylor of the center to develop the 
specifics of the software. The North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, the 
North Carolina Association of County 
Commissioners, and the Institute of 
Government are providing funding for 
the project. The MINDEX software 
package will be sold to local govern- 
ments, and the proceeds will be used 
to reimburse the organizations that 
provided funding and to fund future sys- 
tem enhancements. 

The idea of an integrated minutes 
preparation and indexing system began 
with the Center for Urban Affairs. Be- 
cause a number of clerks had asked the 
center to design indexing software for 
their individual local governments, the 
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center approached the municipal and 
county clerks associations with the idea 
of developing a system that could be 
used by clerks throughout the state. To 
determine interest, the associations 
conducted a survey, which revealed that 
there was a high level of interest in an 
indexing system and that many clerks 
would be willing to purchase such a sys- 
tem as soon as it could be made 
available. 

MINDEX will be distributed by the 
North Carolina League of Municipalities 
and should be available by April 1988. 
Clerks can order the system now, 
however, for a prerelease price of $350. 
The postrelease price will be $385. 
When ordering, clerks should specify 
whether they want 3'- or 5'%-inch disk- 
ettes. Those purchasing MINDEX before 
its release will be sent immediately a 
copy of the PC-Write software so that 
they can begin using it to prepare their 
minutes; when they receive the full MIN- 
DEX system, they can then index these 
minutes. Clerks who will not be using 
PC-Write can continue to prepare 
minutes using their current method and 
can index them when they receive MIN- 
DEX. North Carolina clerks who pur- 
chase MINDEX will receive training and 
technical support by telephone from the 
Center for Urban Affairs for one year 
after purchase. 

For more information, contact Mary 
Lou Rand, (919) 772-4688. To purchase 
MINDEX, contact the North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, (919) 834-1311. 
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Albert Coates Inducted into Law Officers Hall of Fame 


Albert Coates instructs a class of law enforce- 
ment officers in the old Institute of Govern- 
ment building during the early 1940s. 


During ceremonies celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the State Bureau of 
Investigation, Albert Coates, founder 
and former director of the Institute of 


Government, became one of the first 
four persons to be honored with mem- 
bership in the North Carolina Law 
Officers Hall of Fame. Coates received 
this honor for kis pioneering efforts in 
training law enfcrcement officers. Those 
efforts began in the late 1920s when, as 
a teacher at the Law School of The 
University of North Carolina, Coates be- 
gan holding schools for sheriffs, police- 
men, and highway patrolmen from the 
newly created State Highway Patrol. An 
extensive program of law enforcement 
training continued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Government, which 
Coates founded in 1931. 

In addition to Coates, three law en- 
forcement officers were inducted into 
the Hall of Fame: the late Malcolm 
McLeod, long-time sheriff of Robeson 
County; retired Chief of Police William 
Powers of Hendersonville; and Colonel 
David Lambert, an original member and 
former commander of the State High- 
way Patrol. 














Scholarship Fund Honors Elmer Oettinger 


The North Carolina Association of 


Government Information Officers (NCA- 


GIO) has honored Elmer Oettinger, who 


retired from the Institute of Government 
faculty in 1979, by establishing a schol- 
arship fund in his name for NCAGIO 
members and their children. Dr. Oet- 
tinger joined the Institute's staff in 1939 
and was a member of the faculty con- 
tinuously from 1960 until his retirement, 
specializing mainly in the area of com- 
munications law. In addition to working 
with information officers, he was instru- 
mental in organizing and leading the 
North Carolina News Media-Administra- 
tion of Justice Council. He served as 
consultant to several legislative study 
committees, and from 1961 to 1974 he 
was editor of Popular Government. Dr. 
Oettinger continues to serve as North 
Carolina's Commissioner to the National 
Conference on Uniform State Laws, a 
position he has held since 1973. 























Although North Carolina has had a comprehensive public 
records statute since 1935, the statute has had very little ju- 
dicial gloss, and questions regarding its application continue 
to arise. Interpreting North Carolina's Public Records Law seeks to 
help local government attorneys and administrators deal with 
those questions. 

The book has three parts. The first discusses several aspects 
of public records law: the definition of public records, excep- 
tions to the requirements of access, and the substance of the 
right of access. The second lists those North Carolina statutes 
that cover specific local government records. And the third 
catalogs cases from other states that consider whether specific 
kinds of records should be open to access. 


The Institute of Government, 45 pages, $4.50. 


This new edition of Legal Aspects of Building Code Enforcement 
in North Carolina presents updated governmental and legal 
background information about the state's building regulation 
system. It details the duties of local enforcement officials and 
explains legal pitfalls that may confront these individuals. An 
appendix contains the full text of pertinent, major North Caro- 
lina statutes. 

This book is designed as a text to be used in training courses 
for state and local code enforcement officials in North Caro- 
lina. These officials include code administrators and building, 
plumbing, electrical, and mechanical inspectors. The training 
courses are held at community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes across the state under the auspices of the North Caro- 
lina Code Officials Qualification Board. 


The Institute of Government, 188 pages, $11.00. 
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